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They Never Told You In History Class. dence, 40-ton Olmec statues that arc The African presence in the Americas— documented, there is no need to take our 
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Daily shows various artifacts found in the tools from Africa. the History of African people that remains you to read the following articles with an 
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as 800 B.C. arrived in the Americas fused with the al- of slavery and colonialism that we people work presents to you the 1992 Black History 

The oral histories of various indigenous ready existingindigenous American culture, have come to Know so well. Month issue, 

people throughout the Americas attest to Like the history of Egypt and the history This Black History Month issue repre- David Austin 

the fact that African people had been to the ofthc Moors in Europe, the history of Black sents the Black Students’ Network’s small Cultural Issues Chairperson 

Americas long before Colombus. people in the Americas centuries before but significant contribution to the rewrit- The Black Students’ Network 
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ing and reinterpretation of the history of 
Black people, in the hope that, in doing so, 
a new vision and image of African people 
the world over can be achieved. 

As the sources of the information pre- 
sented below are widely available and well 
documented, there is no need to take our 
word for granted. We challenge and invite 
you to read the following articles with an 
open mind, and to “check it out” for your- 
self. 

On that note, the Black Students’ Net- 
work presents to you the 1 992 Black History 
Month issue. 

David Austin 
Cultural Issues Chairperson 
The Black Students’ Network 
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Combo 1 

Tabbouli or Fattoush 

salad 
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Falafel Sandwich 
soft drink (pop) 



LEBANESE 
RESTAURANT 
SUPER STUDENT SPECIAL 
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Combo 2 
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french fries 
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In celebration of our 8th anniversary we 
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OFF the least expensive of two meals. 
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LADIES NIGHT ■ Open House Wednesdays 
9:30* 1 1 :00 pm 2nd floor Pub 








The Disquiet 



Still a mail, 

Though not so innocent 



Still, a man 



McGill Diily Black History Issue 



By the Black Students’ Network: 

Long ago, the Greeks would cross the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to attend the august universities of 
Ethiopia and Egypt. There, they would learn the 
principles of physics, mathematics, biology, phi- 
losophy and politics. 

Yet in our history books, Africans appear only 
after European colonialization. Ancient Greeks, on 
the other hand, are portrayed as the almost super- 
natural founders of all knowledge, miraculously 
independent of any important outside influence. 
This is despite the fact that there were dynamic 
trade and communication exchanges between Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. 

The absence of the influence of Africans — not 
to mention Asians, Indians, First Nations peoples 
and Arabs — in the “his-story” of human knowl- 
edge, both within and outside Europe, is blatant to 
all but those trained not to see it. 

In this day and age, it is difficult not to become 
frustrated with individuals who refuse even to en- 
tertain challenges to the conventional accounts of 
history, and who resist opening the doors of our 
institutions toall people’scontributions.Theschol- 
arship exists; the scholars exist; but progress has yet 
to be made. 

Hereat McGill, the Black Students’ Network has 
been trying to make way for a history course, with 
a view towards establishing Black Studies and 
Africana Studies programs. Our course sought to 
achieve three developments which we felt were 
important. 

First, we wanted to establish a course to teach 
the history of Africans in the diaspora. Second, to 
extend that subject beyond the conventional con- 
fines of American Black history to incorporate the 
history of Africans in the Americas. Thirdly, be- 
cause no other people were qualified to teach 
Canadian and Caribbean Black history, and be- 
cause people of colour are not only 
underrepresented but virtually absent from the 
faculty, we wanted a qualifiai person of African 
descent from the Montréal community to teach the 
course. 

“It’s too expensive,” they told us. We pointed 
out that to hire an individual to teach a semester- 
long course is substantially less than what is usually 



paid a one-time speaking engagement. 

“Well, this proposal is too late.” We 
pointed out that the proposal was submitted 
more than six monthsbefore the curriculum 
committee meeting. 

“Well, the proposal is not satisfactory." 
We wonder why no one bothered to ask us to 
revise it in the six months before the com- 
mittee meeting. 

“Well, students aren’t supposed to par- 
ticipate in choosing courses. Only professors 
propose courses.” And we marvel that a de- 
cision-making process which so directly 
affects students can be so resistant to their 
participation. Students are not inherently 
unworthy of participating in their own edu- 
cation. 

Now, a professor in the department has 
decided to teach the course. He is not a 
scholar of Canadian or Caribbean Black his- 
tory, nor is he a person of colour. 

Moreover, when he proposes to teach the 
course, students will cease to control any 
part of it. 

Of course, we realize that this develop- 
ment representsastep forward. Yet weeannot 
help but be left with many questions; 

— Why is the History department so 
resistant to student input? 

— Why is the History department so 
reluctant to hire a lecturer of African de- 
scent? Few would object to hiring a woman 
to teach a Women’s Studies course, or a 
Jewish person to teach a J ewish Studies course. 

— Why do the professors of this univer- 
sity evade theincorporation of Black history? 
lftheyrecognizethevalucofour proposal, as 
they insist they do, why have they been so 
reluctant to aid its progress? 

• 

We urge students to support the expan- 
sion and enrichment of conventional 
university curricula. We urge you to moni- 
tor and participate all venues of university 
life which affect students. In this way we can 
make this university one which truly suc- 
ceeds in the education of its students. 
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Though never so guilty 

Shot,... by a cop 

As he lay sickly in a chair 

(Keep it quiet) 

Young life 
Though diabolical 

Young life though, 

Never criminal 

Doused like light; 

Transferred anger from some other where. 

Oh young life: 

(Keep it inside...) 

In what land are we 
Where men are not free 
To he treated as men, 

Yet judged, by the colour of their skin 
Can this be the True Free North, 

Where the hand of Justice lies enchained 
Where Race on Race is a sad, often sung refrain 

Tell us — you who dream 
Where can we find humanity. 

Where peace and freedom reign. 

— led Runeie 

Toronto, 1QBH 

To those who fell on the ivay up, and to those who 

are still climbing. 



Education in the year 2000 



by Mariante Kaba 

Today is 1992! What have we learned with re- 
spect to “integration” and the educational system of 
the Black community? Mainstream education en- 
tices Blacksinto surrendering their own mannerisms, 
patterns of speech, culture, and even their minds. 

We need to explain why Black people built better 
communitiesand established stronger families when 
they lived in the era of segregated schools. 

After the Civil Rights movement, we abandoned 
and dismantled our school systems. We never asked 
what integration would mean to our community. 
Intergration into a white-dominated racist school 
system did not solve the problem. We didn’t realize 
that it would force us to accept the white way as the 
right way. 

As a community, we failed to realize that the 
Western educational system is designed to train 
some people for high status roles and others for low 
status ones. Yet in this society, there is no need to 
debate who is benefiting from high status roles and 
who is systematically relegated to low status posi- 
tions. Once this underlying purpose of education 
becomes clear, it cannot be allowed to set our agenda. 

We, in the Black community, expect our enemies 
to do for our children as they do for their own. That 
shows incredible naivete and even stupidity on our 
part. We have to understand that the“majority” will 
adopt an educational perspective which favors its 
own and facilitates an acceptance of a so-called 
minority status by all others. 

Just imagine if we had true education! An educa- 
tion based on truth, not on ommission and lies. 



How would the system of white supremacy 
survive? Who would then be trained to accept 
low, menial, deskilled jobs which are essential 
to the system of capitalism? 

The Africans’ fundamental role in world 
history has been ignored by the educational 
system. No longer can we beg for educational 
reform because what we need is a complete 
educational revolution. We must institute 
Black studiesfromtheelementary school level, 
if we want to ensure that our children do not 
inherit self-hatred and neglect. 

Seen in this light, the call for Black studies 
isa call for takingonestep towards reclaiming 
our minds. It is a call for discovering all that is 
distinctively African about ourselves and the 
world in which welive. BlackStudies serves as 
a means for correcting “his-story”. 

By isolating us from our Africanity, white 
society has encouraged and imposed the 
growth of isolation and rootlessncss in the 
Black person’s mind. We need to know that 
we are not alone. We need to know of the 
contributions made all over the world: in 
Africa, the Americas, Europe, Australia, Asia. 

Studies have shown that perception and 
achievement are related. So ifa child perceives 
that they are somebody, then they will be 
more likely to act accordingly. Many deplore 
the consistent “underachievement” of Black 
students. But in the face of all the structural, 
psychological, and material obstacles we face 
in the educational system, the miracle is that 
so many us still achieve. 
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Blacks in science 

Ancient and modern 



c 



^ronsiderable 
exposure has 
been given to 
Blacks in the 
field of 

entertainment. 

Both the 
electronic and 
print media 
emphasize 
Black 

achievement in 
this field to 
such an extent 
that hardly 
anyone is 
unaware of the 
great 

contributions 
that people of 
African descent 
have made and 
continue to 
make in this 
area. 



BY FRED BERTLEY 



F ROM MUSIC AND DANCE, athlet- 
ics and the fashion industry, Blacks 
have not only made their mark, but 
have been praised by the media for 
their ability and their accomplish- 
ments. Terms such as “naturally 
talented”, “athletically gifted", 
“born to play the game”, “musical 
genius", have all used overandover 
again to describe the performances 
of Blacks. 

While these descri ptions may be 
accurate, the intellectual capacity, 
as well as the reasoning skills, of 
Black perople are hardly ever men- 
tioned, let alone stressed. Although 
it is bad today, this concentration 
on the physical prowess of Blacks at 
the expense of their intellectual abil- 
ity, has historically been worse. The 
achievements of Blacks in the fields 
of science, technology and medi- 
cine, to take only a few examples, 
have been almost completely ig- 
nored by the mainstream media. 
The result has been an incomplete 
scientific history of the world. 

Considering that civilization 
began in Africa, a theory first pro- 
posed in 1929 by William Leo 
Hansberry, a Black professor, but 
accepted later by the world only 
when Louis B. Leaky and his wife 
confirmed it, logic would suggest 
that the progress of civilization 
would also begin there. Ancient his- 
torical European figures such as the 
Greek historian, Herodotus, and the 
Hellenic poet, Homer, testified in 
their works that advanced civiliza- 
tion was first found in Africa. 

For over 5000 years, for exam 
pie, countries such as Kcmet (Egypt) 
and Nubia (Ethiopia), had thehigh- 
est levels of technology, science and 
medicine. The results of such learn- 
ing, both pure and applied, were 
freely exchanged between the two 
countries with the result that their 
civilizationscontinued to show ad- 
vancement and improvement. 

Thegreat Egyptian Imhotep was 
the first known scientist and physi- 
cian, and the true father of medicine 
as stated by Hippocrates himself. 
He lived approximately 5000 years 
ago. An accomplished architect, 
engineer, scribe, priest and physi- 
cian, who performed delicate and 
complex operations on humans, 
Imhotep paved the way for the well 
known G reek doctors, Hippocrates 
and Asclépios, who followed 1500 
years later. 

Sir William Osier, the great Ca- 
nadian physician after whom the 
Osier LibraryoftheHistoryofMedi- 
cine of McGill University is named, 
supported this view. The outstand - 
ing professor and historian of 
McGill categorically stated that 
Imhotep was “the first figure of a 
physician to stand out clearly from 
the mists of antiquity.” 

Other outstanding historical ex- 
amples of African science and 
technology. The Haya people of 
Tanzania weresmcltingiron, a proc- 



ess that was passed 

generation while, 
approximately 
1500-2000 years 
ago, other Africans V 
were producing 
carbon steel, asdc- 
scribed by Peter Ht 

Donald Avery in fejj& B 

astronomy, the 
people of 

Namoratunga, | 

East Africa, as early ■ 

as 300 B.C. built an 
observatory which allowed them to 
chart the sides. 

Following in the tradition of 
Imhotep, surgeons in West Africa, 
duringthethirteenthtothefifteenth 
centuries, were operating on the 
human eye at a time when Euro- 
pean medicine was still in its 
primitive stage. These surgical pro- 
cedures, including the removal of 
cataracts, were performed at the 
Universy of Sankore in Timbuktu. 

W ITH THE ONSET OF SLAVERY, 
the scientific and technological 
progress of Black people suffered 
serious setbacks. Yet, although 
Blacks were forced to live under the 
most inhumaneof conditions, some 
were still able to contribute to sci- 
ence. 

In addition to their genius, the 
fact that all labour was performed 
by Blacks helps to explain why many 
of them came up with inventions 
which helped to make their work 
less onerous — perfect examples of 
the meaning of the well-known ex- 
pression that “necessity is the 
mother of invention." 

The classic example of this is the 
invention of the cotton gin, which 
revolutionized the cotton industry. 
This invention is usually attributed 
to Eli Whitney, but it is well known 
that he merely patented the crea- 
tion of slaves labouring, without 
pay, on the plantation of Nathanial 
Greene’s widow. 

Another example of false ac- 
creditation concerns the theory of 
immunization. Dr. Boylston, an 
Englishman, received special rec- 
ognition from the Royal Society of 
Britian for “his work” on smallpox. 
The theory ofimmunization attrib- 
uted to Dr. Boylston, however, was 
not original to him. The good doc- 
tor was taught this theory by 
Onesimus, a slave whom he had 
newly acquired. 

This false accrediting occurred 
frequently because, as far as the laws 
governimg patents in America and 
elseewhere were concerned, slaves 
were not people. As a consequence, 
their inventions did not belong to 
them. As far as those laws were con- 
cerned, such inventions were the 
property of the slavehoders, even 
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though the latter knew nothing 
about theircreation. In other words, 
patent laws did not protect the in- 
ventions created by slaves. 

In the eighteenth century, two 
slaves, Papan and Caesar, were so 
successful in their medical abilities 
that they were freed and allowed to 
practice medicine. Papan worked 
on the treatment of skin and vene- 
real diseases, while Caesar devised a 
formula to cure rattlesnake bites. 

Once Bucks were permitted 
to obtain patents in the 1800’s, a 
surge in scientific and technologi- 
cal advancement occurred. 
According to Patricia Ives, it was 
only in 1821 that a Black person 
received a patent for the first time. 
The Patent Office in Washington 
D.C., however, states that Henry 
Blair was the first Black to obtain a 
patent, and he did so in 1834. This 
patent was for a seed planter which 
he had invented. 

Other Black inventions and dis- 
coveries which fulfilled the needs of 
society were soon to follow. 
Frederick Jones, for example, came 
up with refrigeration. His system is 
still used in the transportation of 
perishable goods. 

George Washington Carver 
worked with the humble peanut for 
which he found more than 300 uses. 
Peanut butter, so universally ap- 
preciated, isperhaps thebest known 
of Dr. Carver’s creations. 

Elijah McCoy, a native Cana- 
dian of African descent, invented a 
process to lubricate industrial ma- 
chinery while it was in use. McCoy’s 
“drip cup” was so superior to oth- 
ers which tried to imitate it that 
only the “real McCoy” was sought 
after, thereby givingthe English lan- 
guage this well known expressions. 

Other examples of Black scien- 
tists and inventors whose works 
benefitted society immeasurably 
include Jan Matzeliger, who gave 
the world the shoe-lasting machine 
which revolutionized the shoe in- 
dustry; Benjamin Banncker, a 
mathmatical genius, who created 
the first U.S. striking clock and the 
almanac; Garrett A. Morgan who 
invented the traffic light and the gas 
mask, which has saved thousands 



of lives in war and peace; and Lewis 
Latimer, the only person of Africa 
descent in the celebrated “Edison’s 
pioneers”. 

Iütimer’s greatest invention is 
the light bulb. So outstanding and 
impressive was his work that he was 
asked to supervise the introduction 
of electric lights to the streets of 
cities such as Montréal, New York 
and Ixmdon. Latimer also produced 
the required drawings for the pat- 
ent of the first telephone. 

T 

1 HIS FORM OF GENIUS EXHIBITED 

by pioneer Blacks such as those 
mentioned above continue to this 
day. Dr. George Carruthers, for ex- 
ample, in 1968, invented an 
Ultraviolet Camera/Spectograph, a 
special gold-plated lunar earner. 
Thisinvention is, perhaps, the most 
significant single contribution to 
our knowledge of the world’s 
physicial structure. 

Katherine C. Johnson is another 
exampleofanoutstandingcontem- 
porary Black scientist and inventor. 
A key person at the Flight Dynam- 
ics and Control Division of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Ms. Johnson de- 
vised a method for tracking and 
mapping a space vehicle on a mis- 
sion. During the peak of the U.S. 
space programme, including the 
moon landings, Ms. Johnson had 
the important task program, of as- 
certaining the precise location of 
the astronauts for every second of 
any Lunar Spacecraft Operation. 

In the field of physics, Black sci- 
entists play important roles. Dr. 
Elmer Samuel Imes’ research was 
instrumental in the establishment 
oftheQuantumTheory.Alongwith 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, the 
Quantum Theory is the greatest dis- 
covery in physics of the twentieth 
century. 

In the field of nuclear physics, 
Kr. Lloyd Quarterman is among 
theoutstandingseientists. The work 
ofthis Black scientist wasappropri- 
ately described by U.S. Secretary of 
War who declared: “Lloyd’s work 
was essential to the production of 
the atomic bomb, thereby contrib- 
uting to th e successful conclusion 
continued on page 5 
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Which way South Africa? 



by Mariame Kaba 

For the past two years there has 
been a lot of talk about South Af- 
rica. After the release of Nelson 
Mandela, everyone in the West as- 
sumed that Apartheid was DEAD 
and BURIED. 

They did not heed the numer- 
ous warnings of Mandela when he 
said that South Africa was now at 
its most crucial phase. 

The leaders of the W estern world 
employed anti-Apartheid policies 
due to intense public outcry, not a 
genuine will to see the oppressive 
and racist system of Apartheid de- 
stroyed. Margaret Thatcher (i.e. 
Apartheid’s biggest supporter) led 
the way for Western powers into 
relaxing or eliminating sanctions 
ngaionst South Africa. 

In the mid-1980s, consciences 
flared when images of burning 
townships, police brutality, and 
murdered children saturated the 
T.V. screens. 

But now no images are being 
shown. Wemust decide- which way 
South Africa? Has apartheid been 
eradicated because laws that were 
once codified have now been re- 
placed by other practices? 

Is Aparthied eradicated when the 
same racist and blatant lies are be- 
ing taught in South Afri can schools 
as historical truths? I think that it is 




time we examine who stands to 
gain by the persistence of Apart- 
heid. 

The hypocrisy exhibited by 
Western powers with respect to 
South Africa isblatant and undeni- 
able. They have decided that 
Aparthied is now an internal issue 
which should be settled amongst 
the “South Africans" themselves. 

But the United States’ history of 
intervention, when it suits their 
interests, is long, not to mention 
bloody. 

Many people argue that real 
progress has occurred. I submit that 
a tew integrated pools don’t consti- 
tute progress. There can be no 
reform when an African worker 
earns 490 rands a month and a 
white worker earns 1900 rands a 
month for the same service. 

Nor is progress realized when 
there are 45 students per teacher in 
Black Bantu schools as opposed to 
only 1 8 students per teacher in white 
schools. At the present rate, 4 mil- 
lion BEack South Africans will be 
livingin squatters (makeshift hous- 
ing) by the year 2000. 

I’m sure that these people are 
unaware of the “progress" that has 
supposedly been made. I submit 
that no amount of reform and 
peaceful negotiation could effect 
the structural changes necesary for 



wholesale changes in South Africa. 
One cannot eradicate canturies of 
racial hatred and oppression by 
signing a few papers amongst 
"friends". 

When Black youth in the town- 
ships attempt to fight for thier 
salvation, they are told not to resort 
to “violent means”. . 

Theyareaccused ofbeingimpa- 
tient and volatile. They are 
admonished by the “leadership” 
and told to be patient and to peace- 



fully voice thier concerns and 
frustrations. 

Yet liberation has rarely been 
succcsfully attained through 
“peaceful means.’’Theseapparently 
peace-loving leaders engage daily 
inthebrutal repression of Africans; 
and their own battle for independ- 
ence was one of the bloodiest in 
history. 

The West has spoon-fed their 
phrase “patience is a virtue” to the 
Third World”. Theydelay our self- 



determination by creating illusions 
about the potential for negotiation 
and reform. 

I his “potential” lies only in the 
enrichment of George Bush, John 
Major, and Brian Mulroney at our 
expense. 

The West has prodiamed that 
the “evil system of Apartheid is 
dead.” I understand that it has just 
assumed a more insidious, hypo- 
critical, and dangerous posture 
which is perfectly suited to the 
West’s exploitative purposes. 



ZAMBIA: THE POLITICS OF CHANGE 



by Zadinga Zulu 

In the eyes of Western powers 
the republic of Zambia has finally 
chosen the “correct” form of gov- 
ernment: multi-party democracy. 

This happened when Kenneth 
D. Kaunda, president of Zambia 
for 27 years, was peacefully removed 
from office. 

A recent Newsweekartidehailed 
this as “the second period of inde- 
pendence.” For western analysts, 
the term “political democratiza- 
tion” is synonymous with the 
introduction of multi-party poli- 
tics. In a Western framework, the 

idea of “one-party democracy” is a 
contradiction in terms. But some 
people say that a one-party system 
was thebest system possiblein light 
ofthe problems facing Zambia, such 
as ethnic divisions and external 
threats. 

What is crucial here is an un- 
derstanding of the context within 
which such a system developed in 
Zambia. 

Zambians enjoyed multi-party 
electoral systems in the early years 
of independence. There were sev- 
eral political parties: the Zambian 
African National Congress, the 
United National Independence 
Party IUNIP),the United People’s 
Party, and others. 

This period of multi-party de- 
mocracy lasted until 1972 when 
President Kaunda declared Zam- 
bia a one-party state, and declared 
UNIP its one true party. 



Many Zambians argue that 
Kaunda reacted to the threat of 
white minority rule in Southern 
Africa. These concerns date back to 
the pre-independence era when 
present-day Zambia, Malawi, and 
Zimbabwe were allied in the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Malawi and Zambia acheived 
their independence in the early 
1960s. Zambians strove to main- 
tain their newfound political 
autonomy and to create an eco- 
nomic autonomy that had not 
existed in the colonial state. 

Zambia was almost surrounded 
by colonial and European minority 
governments which threatened the 
newly independent state politically 
and economically. 

Kaunda was one of the most 
vocal African leaders in condemn- 
ing the apartheid régime in South 
Africa. He was also one of the ma- 
jor critics of the minority rule 
apartheid regime in Southern Rho- 
desia. Kaunda allowed the South 
African National Congress to set 
up its in-exile headquarters in 
Lusaka. His policies led Lusaka to 
be bombed by the South African 
army who backed the government 
of Southern Rhodesia. 

According to Harry Harrisson, 
a Zambian graduate student at the 
MacDonald Campus, Kaunda was 
a visionary who recognized that the 
struggle for Independence in South 
Africa and Zimbabwe would be a 
long term effort. 




athcr than having to com- 



pete in elections every five years, 
Kaunda preferred the continuity 
allowed by the one party system. 

Some argue that changing par- 
ties and ideologies every five years 
would undermine thestabilitynec- 
essary to create a national structure 
and base. 

Many Zambians also accepted 
the one-party system as a means of 
controlling competing ethnic fac- 
tions. Zambia contains more than 
70 ethnic groups and allegicnce is 
likely to occur along tribal lines. 
One national party would serve to 
unite the nation above regional dif- 
ferences. 

It should be noted that Zambia 
received international praise well 
into the 1980’s because of its rela- 
tively good human rights record. 
Kaunda, satisfied with UNIP’selec- 
toral monopoly, did not pack his 
jails with his opposition, and the 
Zambian press enjoyed freedom of 
publication. 

It seems that when Western gov- 
ernmentssupportdemocratization 
indeve!opingnations,theyaremore 
concerned with economic liberali- 
zation than political change. 
Various Western aid organizations 
have set up financial packages as 
incentives for change, including 
both democratization and eco- 
nomic liberalization. 

The new Zambian president 
Frederick Chiluba is a Trade Un- 
ionist and has plans to implement a 
freer market economy in the na- 
tion, unlike Kaunda who 
consistently increased price subsi- 
dies. 



The democracy that Western 
nations seek to establish across the 
world isanelusive thing. For exam- 
ple, in the United States various 
tactics have been used to bypass the 
idea of one citizen, one vote. Vot- 
ingdistrict lines have been redrawn 
and poll taxes have been imple- 
mented, making true democracy 
an impossibility. 

Doubtless, one party democracy 
is not true democracy either, as 
opposition and debate can hardly 
flourish under such circumstances. 
But it should be understood within 



itscontextinZambiaasastablizing 

force. 

We have yet to see the stance 
President Chiluba will adopt facing 
the issue of apartheid. Most likely 
he will uphold Zambia’s leading 
role in the fight for South African 
liberation. 

However, the struggle would be 
much easier if Western nations 
comdemned the South African gov- 
ernmentanddemanded forall races 
the most democratic of political 
opportunities: the right to be heard . 



Blacks in science 



continued from page 4 

of World War II.” 

Modern and contemporary 
medicine is no exception when it 
comes to the scientific prowess of 
Black people. An outstanding ex- 
ample is Dr. Charles Drew, a pioneer 
in blolod resesarch who gave the 
world the blood bank. Dr. Drew 
developed the means of preserving 
blood plasma, a process which 
revolutioned the blood-transfusion 
procedure. 

Dr. Kenneth I. Melville, one of 
theforemost biochemistsand phar- 
macologists of our time, did 
outstanding work in many areas 
including neurotransmitters. Both 
Drs.. Drew and Melville graduated 
from McGill University with the 
degree M.D., C.M. ( Doctor of Medi- 
cine and Master of Surgery). 

The above should be more than 
enough to establish the fact that 



people of African descent have 
made, and continue to make, im- 
portant contributions to society in 
fields such as science, applied 
acience, mathematics, and medi- 
cine. 

We are justifiably proud of our 
major contributions in areas such 
as thearts, culture, and sports, (and 
we must continue to excel in these 
areas). However, it is more than 
time that our achievements in other 
fields, such as those which consti- 
tute the main body of this article, be 
highlighted as well. 

African peoples have invented, 
discovered and passed on to others 
our expertise in the areas of science, 
applied science, mathematics, and | 
medicine. There always has been, 
and continue to be many Black pil- 
lars in the scientific comunity, and 
undoubtedly there will be more, 
many more. 
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Stolen 

General Napoleon Bonaparte and his army arrived in 
Egypt in 1792 and stood in amazement. He marveled at 
the sight of the Great Sphinx of Gizeh and scratched his 
head in astonishment. “Could it be true?” he asked, as he 



stared upon this colossal African head. 

It is likely that Napoleon felt insulted, rather than 
surprised, as he stood before the largest statue in the 
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veryone knew that the Ancient Egyptians were Black/Africans. After 

all, Egypt is in Africa. But to Napoleon this mammoth African statue would 
have looked very much like the head ofToussaint L’Ouverture. Toussaint, 
the great African leader of the Haitian Revolution, with the help of his 
generals and the tenacity and will of the Haitian people, simultaneously 
defeated the French, British and Spanish. Haiti’s eventual defeat of the 
French made Haiti the first free territory in the Americas and was a massive 
blow to France, one of the major colonial powers of the time. 

Toussaint was a source of much grief for Napoleon and his army, which 
included a selected group of professors and scientists, brought along to 
document their finds. And now it appeared as though Toussaint had 
followed Napoleon to Egypt. 

Napoleon later ordered his officers to blow off the face of the Sphinx 
because he found its African features offensive. Today the splinters of the 
nose and lips of the Sphinx sit in the British Museum. 

But if it was understood that the Ancient Egyptians were Black Africans 
in thel 8th century, when did this all change? To answer this question one 
has to step back in time and look at what was going on in the world during 
the latel8th andl9th centuries. 

Most of us are accustomed to unrealistic portrayals of the Ancient 
Egyptians. We have seen Elizabeth Taylor play the role of Cleopatra, and 
Charlton Heston playing the role of Moses in the movie '/Tie Ten Com- 
mandments. This is despite the fact that the body of Ramses II has been 
found to be a “blue-black" African. Now if Moses, an Israelite, passed for 
Ramses’ brother, what did Moses look like? 

It is precisely this type of false media imagery and misinformation that 
has lead to gross misunderstanding of the origins of Ancient Egyptians. 



Writing a racist history 

To understand how and why the Egyptians of old became whitened, one 
has to step back into the 18th and 19th century. 

At this time the European slave trade of African people was at its peak. 
Millions of Africans were abducted from their homeland, and scattered 
throughout the world, in what can be described as the greatest mass 
migration of all time. Cruel and barbarous acts were carried out against 
African people, paralleled by genocidal acts carried out against the indig- 
enous peoples of the Americas. 

How did Europeans of the time justify these acts of savagery? After all, 
were they not the bearers of the cross, keepers of the Christian faith? And 
weren’t these actions sanctioned by the Popes of this era and other 
Christian clergy? The answer was simple: if Europeans could denigrate 



an African. 



Africans to the level of non-human beings, then their actions could be 
justified, at least in their own minds. 

As the distinguished British historian Basil Davidson observed in the 
recent book Egypt Revisited, “That the native Egyptians were black is a 
belief which has been denied in Europe since about 1 830, not before. It is 
adenial, in short, that belongs to the rise of modern European imperialism, 
and has to be explained in terms of the ‘new racism,’ specifically and even 
frantically an anti-black racism, which went together with and was consist- 
ently nourished by that imperialism.” 

Davidson goes on to say that “to justify the enslavement of Africans it 
was culturally necessary to believe that Africans were inherently and 
naturally less than human but were beings of a somehow sub-human, non- 
human, nature." 

These ideas of African genetic inferiority were all carried out in an 
attempt to justify European and European-American-Canadian gross 
misbehaviour. These ideas 
clearly still persist today with the 
likes of Phillipe Rushton of the 
University of Western Ontario 
and others, and the the denial of 
the blackness of Ancient Egypt 
and other civilizations of Africa. 

The same trick was played on the 
indigenous peopleof theAmeri- 
cas when Columbus came to the 
Caribbean. 

Race is not 
important? 

If the above is true then what 
other evidence or proof exists 
that the Ancient Egyptians were black? 

A UNESCO sanctioned conference onTTie Peopling of Ancient Egypt 
was called in 1974 to discuss exactly who the Ancient Egyptians were. Some 
of the world’s top experts were brought together in an at tempt to lay to rest 
this question for good. 

When two Africans, Cheik Anta Diop and Théophile Obenga, pro- 
vided definitive proof that the Ancient Egyptians were Black Africans, 
other members conceded but said “race was (now) not important.” For 
years we Black people have been told we have no history, that we have 
contributed nothng to civilization, and now that it is proven beyond a 
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doubt that civilization started in Africa, suddenly "the concept of race is outmoded.” 

As the distinguished historian and anthropologist Dr. Yosef Ben-Jochanon argued, the 
ancient Greeks themselves described their Egyptian teachers and the people of Africa in 
general as black-skinned, wooly haired, and thick-lipped. Many of the Greeks recieved their 
education in Egypt at the feet of Africans, just as today many Africans from all over the world 
are educated in the West. 
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French histo- 
Volney, for one, 
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amazed to find 
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rian Count 
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that even at that 
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Greeks. He went 
“this race of blacks 
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ject of our scorn is the very one to which we owe our arts, sciences and even the use of the 
spoken word.” 

Volney’s statements are important because they demonstrate that not all European 
scholars were so blinded by racism that they could not admit that the Ancient Egyptians — 
— responsible for teaching the ancient Greeks their arts and sciences were Black. 



Unfortunately, Champollion-Figeac was not such a scholar. Touted as one of the fathers 
of Egyptology, he was to reply to Volney’s testimony by saying that “the two physical traits 
ofblack skin and kinky hair are not enough to stamp a raceas negro and Volney’s conclusions 
astothenegroorigin oftheancient population ofEgypt isglaringly forced andinadmissable.” 
Champollion-Figeac’s statement is a clear indication of the absurd lengths egyptologists, 
historians, and others have gone to deny the blackness of the ancient Egyptians. Another 
ridiculousstatement.thistimefound inasecondary school textbook, bringsthe point home: 
“A Black is distinguished less by the colour of his skin ( for there are black-skinned ‘whites’) 
than by his features: thick lips, flattened nose..." 

As the late physicist and egyptologist Cheikh Anta Diop asks in the study A General 
History of Africa: Are we to believe that “being black from head to foot and having kinky hair 
is not enough to make a man a negro?” 

More recently Ray Winfield Smith writing in National Geographic attempted to come to 
terms with the obviously africoid appearance of Akhenaten, the ancient Egyptian king of the 
1 8th dynasty. He wrote that the artist’s depiction of Akhenaten is merely an attempt by the 
artist to make “the canons of Egyptian art conform to his (Akhenaten’s) abnormalities.” 
In other words, Akhenaten, like the other Egyptian kings was not in fact an African, but 
the artist was simply drawing a European with deformities which make him appear to look 
like an African. 

This type of rubbish is not only an insult to Black people, but also an insult to anyone with 
an iota of intelligence! 

Yet it is precisely this type of nonsense that has characterized the study of Africa and its 
people for the past few centuries. 

L' 

African in every sense of the word 

An abundance of other evidence exists proving the origin of the Ancient Egyptians. 
Recent findings in the Sudan (Nubia) have layed to rest this ridiculous question about the 
origin ofthe Egyptians — at asitecalled Ta-Seti, where some of thedarkest ofall Black people 
are found. Artifacts and other dateable material were found which were identical to artifacts 



found in Lower Egypt. But theTa-Seti artifacts were dated asbeing up to 500 years older than 
those in Egypt. 

This is not to say that there were no other peoples in Egypt. Egypt was the object of much 
aggression and was invaded many times as a result of its great wealth and culture. 

The first known invasion of Egypt was by the Hyksos who came from West Asia in 1675 
or 1640 B.C.E. Later in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C.E., the Persians and the Assyrians 

invaded Egypt. They in turn were followed by the Greeks who ransacked Egypt’s 

libraries and took the books back to Greece and then the Romans. Later in the seventh 

century A.D., the Arabs would invade Egypt and hence we have the amalgam in Egypt that 
exists today. 

But the problem is that these dates are rarely put into their proper contexts. As a result, 
people become confused when confronted with pictures of Egyptians of various shades. 

All ofthe major temples and pyramids were built prior to the first invasion by the Hyksos. 
In other words, all the monumental structures of ancient Egypt existed long before the land 
was invaded and pillaged. They were not built by aliens from Europe or Asia. Nor were they 
built by aliens from outer space, as has been postulated by Von Daniken and other psuedo- 
scientists, who would rather attribute the splendour ofEgypt to creatures from outer space 
than believe that Black people are capable of such creativity. 

It is this same mentality that describes the Black people of the South Pacific as Caucasians, 
that ignores the principal role the Moors of Africa played in Europe for 800 years prior to 
their eventual persecution and enslavement in 1492; and that refuses to acknowledge the 
African presence in America centuries before Colombus, despite the overwhelming and 
irrefutable evidence. 

Cheik Anta Diop and linguist-philosopher Theiphile Obenga have shown that the 
ancient Egyptian language was of the Bantu-African linguistic family. Other recent studies 
by Niangoran-Bouah of the ancient Akan script (from present-day Ghana) have shown 
striking similarities between this script and the ancient hieroglyphic script of Egypt. 

In fact, many of theanimalsdepicted in theancient Egyptian hieroglyhic script have their 
origins further south and in the interior of Africa, and not in Egypt proper. 

The relevance of Ancient Egypt as a Black civilization is becoming increasingly clear. It is 

vital to recognise that Ancient Egypt called Kemet, the “Black Und” by the ancient 

Egyptians themselves was African ineverysenseoftheword. Fools like “scientist” Hank 

Shockley and, more recently Phillipe Rushton, with their psuedo-scientific ideas about Black 

inferiority, could hardly be taken seriously if the achievement of African people Egypt 

included had not been eradicated from the history books or replaced with denegrative 

images of who the African people are. 

The psychological damage done to Black people as a result of these distorted myths, that 
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are today just as perverse and widespread, is so blatantly evident that it goes without saying. 

I he fact that Tarzan, born out of the one of the most racist minds of this century, Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, has returned to the television screen “new and improved" only serves to 
amplify my point. 

If people are truly serious about and solving the serious problems of this world, the 
problems that afflict African people the world over, the role that the distortion of history and 
scholarship has played in these problems has to be critically examined. The question 
remains, however. Who is serious? 
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Reclaiming 



Putting 



King into perspective 



“Our struggle is 

ALSO A STRUGGLE OF 
MEMORY AGAINST 
FORGETTING.” 

— BELL HOOKS 



Brothers and 
Sisters, I have a 
confession to 
make: I think 
Martin Luther 
King jr. was 
cool — as cool 
as Malcolm X! 
People have 
told me he was 
an Uncle Tom, 
and lots of 
conscious 
youth of 
African 
heritage are 
turning their 
backs on him. 
But given 
King's 

accomplishments 
and his 
revolutionary 
spirit, I wonder 
why they say 
these things. 



by Kiké Roach 



The answer I came up with is 
this: King’s image has been dis- 
torted, and we have forgotten so 
much of what he stood for that we 
have become alienated from him. 

America todayhas reduced King 
to nothing more than an old record 
stuck on parroting the phrase “1 
Have A Dream...” ad museum. This 
is what people know of King: He 
told 250,000 people that he had a 
dream that one day little black boys 
and black girls would be able to join 
hands with little white boys and 
white girls. Big Deal. 

In the United States of Amnesia, 
the history of the civil rights move- 
ment begins and ends there. And 
isn’t that convenient? Because the 
King who is nothing but a dreamer, 
who just wants everyone to shake 
hands and sing Negro spirituals is a 
King that the Establishment can 
accept and embrace. That kind of 
King is safe to expose school chil- 
dren to. 

Icanseewhywe’dwanttodump 
a man like that, because a ’leader’ 
who doesn’t rock the boat doesn’t 
advance our struggle. Malcolm X is 
“in” now, because we find in him an 
uncompromising and articulate 
voice of resistance, anger, defiance, 
pride and strength — things that 
help us survive in a society that 



constantly attacks our identity and 
integrity. 

But King is another such voice. 

Who remembers that King: 

•encouraged Black people to 
build their own economic institu- 
tions, calling for the founding of 
Black owned and operated banks 
and insurance companies. 

•condemned the exploitation of 
people in South and Central 
America by American multination- 
als. 

•demanded African-Americans 
receive financial restitution from 
the American government to cor- 
rect centuries of wrong done to 
them. 

•was jailed 14 times for protest- 
ing dehumanizing racist laws 
governing the Southern U.S. 

In our culture where ignorance 
and “forgetfulness” abound, our 
memory of King is easily manipu- 
lated. But we must judge historical 
figures on the basis of their words 
and deeds. 

As he rose to international 
prominence, King worked 20 hour 
days, gave 450 speeches a year and 
raised millions of dollars to wage 
civil rights campaigns all across the 
States. He led countless marches, 
mass rallies and civil disobedience 
actions and wrote five books on the 
civil rights struggle and the effects 
of American injustice locally and 
globally. 

King’s work to end segregation 
in the South won him a Nobel prize 





but with it came a daily deluge of 
hate mail and death threats. His 
home was bombed three times and 
he was stabbed once in the chest. 

Integrating buses and lunch 
counters was all very nice, but King 
realized that this was not enough. If 
Black people were to acheive mean- 
ingful freedom, the economic 
system needed to change. In his 
later years he advocated what he 
called “democratic socialism.” 

King did not believe we should 
be forever begging the White Man 
for our rights. “Freedom is never 
voluntarily given by the oppressor, 
it must be demanded by the op- 
pressed,” he said. He saw in 
non-violent direct action the nec- 
essary means to make those 
demands real. 

Non-violence was not passive or 
cowardly, but an active program of 
confrontation. It meant sit-ins, mass 
demonstrationsand coalition build- 
ing to put pressure on people in 
power. Blacks faced police forces 
who attacked with vicious dogs and 
fire hoses. Hundreds of people de- 
fied segregation laws and filled the 
jails, forcing the breakdown of the 
system. Through these actions the 
viciousrealityofracismwasrevealed 
to the world, and the federal gov- 
ernment was forced to intervene. 

Under King’s leadership, the 
non-violent movement won more 
victories for African-Americans 
than at any time since emancipa- 
tion. King taught people that they 
had the power to overcome great 
odds and effect positive and radical 
change. 

That is the King we must strug- 



gle to remember. We must see 
through the pathetic hypocrisy 
which appears every January with 
King’s birthday. Most striking this 
year was a newspaper photo of 
George Bush linking arms with 
Coretta Scott (King’s widow) and 
singing “We Shall Overcome." 

This from a man who only last 
year set King’s birthday (Jan. 15) as 
the deadline before he ordered a 
torrent of bombs be dropped on 
innocent Iraqi citizens. Beginninga 
war on this date is a cynical affront 
toKing’smemory.Thereisnodoubt 
that King would have condemned 
the insanity of the Gulf War, as in 
his day he spoke so passionately 
against the Vietnam War. 

The powers that be have assassi- 
nated Kingnotoncebutmanytimes 
over. Every act of misrepresenta- 
tion which nullifies or negates 
King’s legacy is a stab in the heart of 
our tradition of protest. And the 
blade that does it severs us from the 
knowledge of our revolutionary 
past. Censoring King’s message and 
examplesubtlybut effectively leaves 
intact the forces of oppression he 
challenged. 

As a community with little con- 
trol over mass dissemination of 
information, people of African her- 
itage must be critical of the 
contemporary and historical por- 
trayal of our leaders. As bell hooks 
says, we should foster an attitude of 
vigilance rather than one of denial. 
Until we’re all “free at last" we must 
remain ever wary, ever dissatisfied 
with the status quo — as King al- 
ways was. 
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Martin & Malcolm 

The legacy of Malcolm X 
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selling the various speeches of 
Malcolm while trying to pass off 
Malcolm as a socialist, something 
Malcolm would never have agreed 
to. But when you are dead and bur- 
ied, anything can be said about you 
as you are not around to defend 
yourself. 

The irony of this attempt is that 
when an African-American writer 
attempted last year to incorporate 
parts ofsome of Malcolm’s speeches 
in his book, he was sued by Path- 
finder Books in a capitalist court. 
So much for socialism. 

Malcolm was a revolutionary 
thinker with a great mind, and such 
people can rarely be put in narrow 
boxes. Dr. John Henrike Clarke, 
historian and close friend of 
Malcolm, said at the 1 990 Malcolm 
X conference in New York that he 
was the fastest learner Clarke ever 
came across, and had a great ana- 
lytical mind. 

Visit to Mecca 

Clarke also said Malcolm’s trip 
to Mecca is grossly misunderstood. 
He pointed out that when Malcolm 
saw various different people of “all 
castes and creeds" on their pilgrim- 
age, Africans were still being 
enslaved in Saudi Arabia and Mo- 

l 



by Dave Austin 



Malcolm has been the subject of 
much debate, especially in the last 
few years. As a result there has been 
much misinformation and distor- 
tion of Malcolm and his ideas, as 
people seek to use him for their own 
personal causes. 

People who 20 years ago would 
have run from Malcolm or crossed 
the street at the sight of him are now 
the authorities on his life and 
thoughts. Malcolm has become a 
commercial entity, and people can 
now be seen sporting Malcolm X t- 
shirts, with catchy slogans such as 
“by any means necessary” or base- 
ball caps with an “X" on the front. 
His paraphcnalia can be found at 
the most unlikely places — Malcolm 
X shirts can even be found at 
McGill’s Sadies. Yet these people 
generally have very little, if any, 
understanding of Malcolm, the 
man, and what he stood for. 

Much of the uproar over Spike 
Lee’s upcoming movie about 
Malcolm results from fears that 
Malcolm will be misrepresented in 
order to make the movie a box- 
office hit. 

Pathfinder Press, a socialist pub- 
lishing company, ismakingakilling 



It is unfortunate that 
when great men die 
everybody, except those 
who really have at least 
some of the answers, 
becomes an expert on 
that particular person. 

Such is the case with 
the great 20th century 
revolutionary Malcolm X 
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rocco. Evidently things were not as 
“equal as they appeared to be". 

Deliberately twisting Malcolm’s 
words, many have attempted to 
demonstrate that he saw different 
peoples — black, white, yellow, and 
brown — praying together, he 
switched from being a Black Na- 
tionalist to being an integrationist. 

Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

Malcolm had travelled through- 
out Africa and the Arab world, and 
as a result his scope and vision 
broadened tremendously. He saw 
that the struggles of all subjugated 
peoples around the world were in- 
tricately related, and in 
understanding these struggles one 
could better understand one’s own 
struggle and where it fits into the 
global picture. 

He was also able to equate the 
struggles of Africans here in the 
West with those of Africans 
throughout the world. He knew that 
the liberation of Black people world- 
wide was integrally linked and that 
Africa could never be completely 
liberated unless African-Americans 
were free — and vice versa. 

Malcolm's vision 

His broad definition of an Afri- 



can-American illustrates the scope 
of Malcolm’s vision. His definition 
of African-American included Af- 
ricans living not only in the United 
States, but also included those liv- 
ing in Canada, North, Central and 
South America, and the Caribbean. 
Inaddition.hefrequentlymaderef- 
erence to the problems that Africans 
faced in Africa, and often made 
mention oftheMauMau of Kenya, 
intervention in the Congo and fig- 
ures likeKwameNkrumah, Patrice 
Lamumba, whom he had known 
personally. In fact, he described 
Lumumba as "one of the greatest 
African leaders to walk the African 
continent.” 

In an attempt to discredit 
Malcolm he is constantly depicted 
as aviolent man. Thisisdespitethc 
fact that he himself never spoke of 
violence per say. He spoke of self- 
defence and, and that, rather than 
being an adherent of violence he 
was the “victim of violence." He 
said that “when a black man pro- 
tects himself against the attacks of a 
white man” he is automatically la- 
belled violent. It is indeed ridiculous 
to label anyone who seeks to de- 
fend themself as violent when 

Prior to his assassination, 
Malcolm was capturing audiences 
around the world. He participated 
in a debate at Oxford University in 
which he held the predominantly 



white student audience spell- 
bound. 

On his various trips to London 
Malcolm also visited Jan Carew, the 
prolific Caribbean writer who «cur- 
rently working on a book about 
Malcolm X. Carew says Malcolm 
was an incredible man with a great 
mind and vision and the ability to 
capture any audience. 

This does not mean that 
Malcolm merely wooed people with 
words. On the contrary, Malcolm’s 
appeal was that he was able to tell 
the truth like no one else. His 
speeches were direct and 
unadulturatcd. He did not com- 
promise withhiswordsand he called 
it as he saw it. The price he paid for 
his uncompromising stance was his 
life. 

Carew says that Malcolm was 
collecting a list of names of all the 
skilled and educated Blacks that he 
came across in his travels, so that 
Blacks around the world could pool 
their resources. Unfortunately, the 
list was stolen by an imposter, pos- 
ing as Malcolm’s friend. 

Malcolm was assassinated on 
February 21, 1965, at the young age 
of 39. Like other great revolution- 
aries Frantz Fanon, Martin l.uther 
King and Thomas Sankhara, they 
lost their lives long before the full 
impact of their work could be real- 
ized and before their ideas could 
fully develop. 

Malcolm was thesum total of his 
life experiences. He had, in a short 
time, transformed himself from a 
street hustler to one of the most 
articulate, outspoken critics of im- 
perialism and the subjugation of 
Black people worldwide. He had 
been a victim of the worst that 
America had to offer and his anger 
was powerfully articulated in his 
speech. 

Islam was an important part of 
his spiritual life, but it did not make 
him. He felt that religious differ- 
ences was the cause of too much 
division and he refused to allow his 
religious beliefs to seperate him 
from his people. His position was 
clear. “The best way to keep away 
from argumentsand differences, as 
I said earlier, is to put your religion 
at home, in the closet, keep it be- 
tween you and your god." 

He most certainly was not a so- 
cialist, Marxist, 

LeninisMarxist-Leninist, or any 
other kind of -ist. 

Malcolm was a 20th century 
revolutionary, fighting for the lib- 
eration of African people 
worldwide. His words and actions 
speak for themselves. And there is 
no reason for him to be so grossly 
misunderstood, when his speeches 
are so widely available — except for 
those who deliberately misunder- 
stand him to suit their own needs. 
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Jk he history of peoples of African 
descent is perhaps one of the most 
maligned and misrepresented histories in 
the world. 

The tragedy of this continuing 
distortion is not its promotion by white 
supremacist society, but its internalization 
by people of African descent. 

One of our most precious tasks is to 
reclaim and redefine our history, as is the 
right and privilege of any people. 

This is especially true when it comes to 
our history of militant protest, which 
because of its uncompromising and self- 
reliant nature has been vilified by the 
status quo. 

Perhaps one of the most maligned 
histories has been that of the Black 
Panther Party. 

The Black Panther Party, which num- 
bered up to 15 000 members at its peak in 
1968, was a formidable voice of protest in 
its time, and one whose message should 
not be lost or distorted, but duly recorded 
in the annals of our experiences. 




Merritt Junior College in West Oakland, Cali- TheParty’sTcn-Point Program called upon 
fornia. Huey was studying law, philosophy, theBlackcommunitytoprovide/oritse//' , land, 
and African-American History. Bobby also bread, housing, education, dothingjustice, and 
studied Black history. peace." 

The two recognized kindred interests and Instead of voting registrations, drives and 
experiences — both were from the streets, and bus boycotts, the Panthers created Free Brcak- 

both were interested in infusing Black activist fast Programs, Free Food and Shoe Programs, 
ideology with a socialist awareness. Free Health Clinics, Liberation Schools and so 

Eventually, Bobby and Huey formed the on, while maintaining its initial activity of po- 
Soul Students Advisory Council. After being lice patrol. 

harassed and arrested while reciting militant Police patrol involved between one and five 
poetryonasidewalk.theSSACbegantotryand Panthers carrying firearms, cameras, tape re- 
help others in the community who were simi- corders and lawbooks, who would tail policeor 




larly harassed and arrested. 

In doing so, they came to focus on the 
Second Amendment to the American 
Consitution — the right to bear arms. They 
related this right to African socialist Frantz 
Fanon’s analysis of violence and to Malcolm 
X’s view of justified self-defense. 

Finally, in 1966 Seale and Newton founded 
the Black Panther Party, during a summer in 
which Oakland’s Black community found it- 
self in increasingly intense conflict with the 
city’s white institutions, particularly thepolice. 



The platform 

The Panthers’ Ten-Point Program identi- 
fied the grievances of the Black population in 
Oakland and at large, and connected them with 
the greater forces of racism and oppression in 
white American society. 

The Program emphasized Black self-identi- 
fication, unity and empowerment as solutions. 

While the Civil Rights movement appealed 
to the “principles” of America to achieve inte- 
gration into white institutions, the Black Pan- 



stop at scenes of encounters between police 
and civilians. 

At these times, they would photograph or 
record the encounter, advise the Black citizen 
of his or her rights, intercede in his or her 
behalf. 

I n the case of arrest, they would follow along 
to the police station to see that due process was 
observed without brutality. 

The ideology of the Black Panther Party 
eventually developed from nationalism to 
“revolutionary intercommunalism.” 

Huey P. Newton wrote in a collection of his 
writings 7’o Die for the People, “We realized that 
in order to be free we had to crush the ruling 
circle and therefore unite with the peoples of 
the world. 

“We found that because of the firepower of 
the imperialist, and because of the fact that the 
United States is no longer a nation, but an 
empire, nations could not exist, for they did 
not have the criteria for nationhood. 

“Their self-determination has been trans- 
formed by the imperialists and the ruling cir 
cle. These transformations and phenomena 
require us to call ourselves intercommunaiists.” 
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The Panthers rise 

By 1966, the conditions which had inspired 
the protests of the 50s and early 60s were still 
deeply entrenched — bad housing, unemploy- 
ment, and substandard educational facilities. 

In Oakland alone, even the city’s planning 
department admitted that 64 per cent of hous- 
ingin predominantly-Black West Oakland was 
dilapidated. Unemployment was three and a 
half times the state-wide average. Over one- 
third of Black adults had less than an eighth- 
grade education. 

Aggravating theseconditionswereconstant 
conflicts between Oakland residents and the 
police. 

The Black Panthers offered two things to 
Black people in these times of frustration and 
desperation. The first was an alternative. 

Since the 1950s, the Civil Rights movement 
had deliberately worked within society’s ap- 
proved limits of civil disobedience and non- 
violent protest to achieve legal integration for 
American Black people. 

On a lesser scale, the cultural nationalist 
movement had burgeoned amongintellectuals 
in an attempt to rectify Black oppression by 
reclaiming African heritage and promoting 
Black entrepreneurship. 

However, such achievements were perceived 
by many Black people to be largely ineffective 
in addressing their daily needs. The Black Pan- 
ther Party made such needs an integral part of 
their platform. 

Secondly, The Black Panthers expressed the 
rage and demand for immediate concrete 
change that many African-Americans felt. 

In I Was a Black Panther, Willie Stone de- 
scribed how he became frustrated with the 
non-violent protest movement. Stone was first 



involved with the Students Non-Violent Coor- 
dinatingCommittee (SNCC), a cornerstonein 
the Civil Rights movement. 

He later joined the Black Panther Party after 
the shootingof James Meredith (the first Black 
man to attend the University of Mississippi) 
and his experiences in the South after Meredith’s 
death. 

Many others felt the same. “Whole chapters 
of the SNCC were now calling themselves the 
Black Panther Party,” Stone wrote. 

Inthelate60s,thePantherswereconsidered 
to be the "vanguard” of the protest movement 
in the United States. 



Free Huey! 

In 1968, two developments changed the fo- 
cus of the Black Panther Party. 

First, the California legislature prohibited 
the carrying of loaded firearms “on one’s per- 
son or in a vehicle in any public place or any 
public street," a law clearly tailored to hinder 
the effectiveness of the Black Panthers. 

Second, Minister of Defense and Panther 
leader Huey Newton was arrested and incar- 
cerated on the widely-disputed chargeof shoot- 
ing two police officers, one of whom died. 

The organization’s energy shifted from ac- 
tive police patrols to mobilization for the 
defense of Newton. This sensationalistic trial 



was far more successful in garnering publicity, 
members, and general influence for the Party 
than any of its previous activities. 

By 1 968, the Panthersattained rapid growth 
and nation -wide status and reached its summit 
in influence and popularity. 



Public Enemy No. 1 

But the Panthers’ zenith was brief, due to 
the intensity of social control tactics used by 
the authorities. 

At the same time the Panthers’ numbers 
were growing, America’s security apparatus 
was benefiting from advances in police tech- 
nology, mostly asa spillover from the Vietnam 
War. 

Panther forces were monitored and intimi- 
dated by weapons straight from the military — 
helicopters, “commando police” tanks, storm 
guns (capable of ripping through brick walls), 
fog machines, tear gas, gas grenades, protective 
body armor, sonic weapons, barbed wire and 
flame throwers. 

The FBI considered the Panthers to 
be the “number one" threat to internal flafe 
securityin 1968. Atleast 30 people infil- |05j]rj 
trated the inner ranks of the Party and 
hundreds more became informers. The 
use of such espionaged information re- • •: 
suited in the raid of Chicago Panther 
leader Fred Hampton’s apartment, al- 
legedly on the charge of possession of 
illegal weapons. 

At least 300 bullets were fired in the 
assault, all of them by 1 5 or more police 
assembled for the event. Hampton and 
another Panther were killed. Both men 
possessed legally registered weapons and 
were shot in their sleep. None of the 
police involved were disciplined. 

Similar incidents occurred in other , . 
American cities. In New York and San 
Francisco, Panther offices were raided 
on the charge of illegal use of a bullhorn. 

Panther leader David Hilliard was ar- 
rested by more than 50 agents for alleg- 
edly threatening President Lyndon 
Johnson. Officesin Denver, Indianapois K?i 
and Brooklyn were searched without H&jJ 
search warrants. 

Most of these raids were accompa- K» 
nied by tear gas and unwarranted use of HnC 
police weapons. Anyone found in the ■ij &j 
offices was arrested on obscure charges 
or no charges at all. 

Apart from the raids, “known" Panther ve- 
hicles were often pulled over and their passen- 
gers searched and arrested. If arrested, the bail 
was rarely less than $25 000. 

The result was that by 1 968 alone, 348 Pan- 
thers were convicted on felony charges and 
countless others on misdemeanors. Five Pan- 
thers had died. 

Internal divisions also plagued the Panthers. 
Panther leader David Hilliard was accused of 
causing splits after he suggested that Party 
members should not hold down jobs, and in- 



stead, work full-time for the Party. 

Also, to maintain the Panthers’ activities, 
some members resorted to extortion of local 
merchants or similar activities. At the same 
time, bail and legal defense was only provided 
for a selected few, though it was promised to 
every Party member. 

Divisions within the Party and continued 
conflict with police, created an atmosphere of 
fear around the organizaion. This discouraged 
wider community support for the Panthers. 

By 1971, internal strife and external repres- 
sion caused the organization to fade from any 
significant position in American public life. 



The Panther legacy 

The Black Panther Party, like Malcolm X 
and other militant presences in the history of 
African-American protest, has fallen prey to 
simplification by both supporters and detrac- 
tors. 

Some glorify the Panthers as fearless, fault- 
lessrevolutionaries. Others vilifythemasblood- 
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thirsty, trigger-happy rebels. But what most 
overlook are the valuable contributions, not 
only to the daily grass-roots betterment of 
Black communities, but also to the larger move- 
ment for Black liberation. 

Despite their shortcomings, the Panthers 
bravely responded to the call for battle, sounded 
in a turbulent era and bequeathed people of 
African descent an important legacy of mili- 
tant protest and activism. In Bobby Seale’s 
words, the Black Panther Party “seized the 
time!” 



In Oakland, 64 per cent of housing in predominantly-Black West 
Oakland was dilapidated. Unemployment was three and a half 
TIMES THE STATE-WIDE AVERAGE. OVER ONE-THIRD OF BLACK ADULTS 
HAD LESS THAN AN EIGHTH-GRADE EDUCATION. 
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by Johanne Jean-Baptiste 

The mere mention of African 
belief systems conjures up images 
of sorcerers and dark rituals. Afri- 
can practices of magic, sorcery and 
witchcraft are manifestations of the 
human effort to control and influ- 
encenature.and represent a worthy 
topic in their own right. However, 
they are too often confused with 
African religion. 

In fact, the history of African 
religion- its development on the 
continent and its far-reaching in- 
fluence on “non-African” societies- 
is vast, complex, and grievously 
underestimated. The tremendous 
contributions of Africa and its 
diaspora to world beliefs, mytholo- 
gies and religious systems must be 
recognized and incorporated into 
current scholarship. 

What follows is a brief account 
of highlights in the history of Afri- 
can relgion. 



Zulu a Christ 

symbolizing fertility and un- ZA there, making i 

ed creative Dossibilitv. Before JL JL frican religions are not can religion. 1 



A, 



JL JLlthough Africa’s popula- 
tion is diverse, its religions feature 
general themes: transcendence and 
imminence of a “life-force” or “su- 
preme energy"; worship of 
ancestors; deference and respect for 
nature; spirits and reincarnation; 
and the presence of multiple gods 
and godesses. 

African religions cannot simply 
be defined as polytheistic or ani- 
mistic. 

Dogon cosmology 

The Dogon people live prima- 
rily in Mali, West Africa. In Dogon 
belief, the hermaphrodite supreme 
being Amma is represented by an 



egg, symbolizing fertility and un- 
limited creative possibility. Before 
Creation, Amma contained all mat- 
ter. With this matter she/he created 
the universe through self-fertiliza- 
tion and expansion. The universe is 
made of infinitely small parts (seeds) 
and an infinitely large part (the 
universe itself). Each part of the 
universe, humans included, are a 
microcosmic representation of the 
universe and contain all its parts. 
The universe is believed to be gov- 
erned by a binary system 
characterized by dynamic balance 
between female/male, hot/cold, or- 
der/disorder, action/inaction, good/ 
bad and so on. The Dogon’s exten- 
sive knowledge of astrology 
(particularly the Sirius star system) 
and their views on the universe par- 
allel that of modern physics theories, 
and have astounded anthropolo- 
gists. Somescholars, such as Robert 
Temple, have even postulated that 
the Dogon knowledge must have 
been given to them by extra-terres- 
trials (surely the same ones that 
visited Newton and Einstein!). 

Zulu religion 

The Zulus have a more earth- 
oriented form of religion than the 
Dogon. There are no heavens, and 
the living and the dead co-exist on 
earth. The spirit of the dead lives 
through their progeny. The idea of 
a unique creator is also present in 
Nfcu/unfcu/u the “Great Great One." 
The Zulu religion shares with the 
other Bantu religions of Africa a 
central concern about social coher- 
ence and cohesion. The individual 
exists through and because of the 
society. AsexpresscdbyJohnMbiti, 
the philosophy of self is: “I am be- 
cause we are, and since we are, 
therefore 1 am.” 




JL JL frican religions are not 
merely regional. African religious 
philosophy have influenced J udeo- 
Christianity and Islam. 

Judeo-Christianity 

Judeo-Christianity originated in 
African Egypt, and has since evolved 



there, making it a traditional Afri- 
can religion. The first Christians 
were highly influenced by Egyptian 
mythology. The Ten Command- 
ments of Judeo-Christianity can 
be found in The Book of the Dead 
(4100 B.C.). Striking similarities 
exist between the life of the Egyp- 
tian godsHorusand Osiris(around 



2000 B.C.), the Saviors of Egypt, 
and the lifeof Jesus-Christ (33 B.C.). 
They share the same life events: the 
Anunciation.thelmmaculateCon- 
ception, and the Resurection. 

The ancient presence of the Jew- 
ish Falasha people and the Coptic 
Christians as far south as Ethiopia 
continued on page 13 



Les Maures en Espagne 



Enrico Larue-Joseph 

Combien de gens en 
Occident connaissent le 
grand role joué par 
l’Afrique dans la création 
de la civilisation au 
Moyen-Age? 

A mon avis très peu. 

Four les Européens, 
seul les Arabes ont eu un 
rôle civilisateur dans leur 
histoire. En fait, les 
Européens aimeraient 
oublier le rôle qu’ont joué 
les Africains au cours de v / 
cettepériodedel’histoire. 

Trop souvent on a ' JL 
imputé aux Arabes 
l’invasion musulmane de 
l’Espagne au début du 
Ville siècle. Cette théorie 
est quelque peu erronée 
puisquelcsArabesétaient Kppu' 
une minorité au sein de ; 

leur impérialisme au 

Aussi, les Arabes, pour nWEj| 
répandre leur idéologie 
politico-religieuse ont dû faire appel 
àdespeupladesd’originesethniques 
diverses. Quant à l’Afrique, elle aura 
été un grand réservoir d’humains 
pour des fins militaires. 

Les troupiers africains qui 
vinrent en Espagne se nommaient 
les Maures. Cette appellation des 
peuplades mélano-africaine 
provient des Romains qui 
envahissèrent l’Afrique du nord, en 
46 av.J.-C. Le terme Maure a son 
origine dans un mot provenant du 
grec ancien, mauros. Ce dernier 
voulait simplement dire noir ou 
foncé. 

De plus, pensons à l’expression 
tète de Maure, qui signifiait tête de 
nègre. 

En outre, il y a le personnage du 
nom d’Othello, qui est un Maure, 
danslalittératuredeWilliamShake- 
speare. Cette terminologie 
désignant les gens africains était en 
vogue durant la période médiévale. 
Après avoir débuté la traite des 
esclaves au-delà de l'Atlantique le 
terme deviendra nègre. 

« Their eyes were sunk deep in 
their heads and they were as black 
as Moors ». (de Western Civilization 
, Learner, et al) 

Au cours du Vile siècle, les 
Arabes dans leur mouvement 
expansionniste envahissèrent 
l’Afrique du Nord. La conquête se 
termina en 708. Par le succèsde leur 
invasion, les Arabes réussirent à 
soumettre les populations qui 
vivaient dans cette région, les 
Maures. 
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JL uis en 711, le général Maure 
Tarik Bin Zaid fut le premier 
conquérant de l’Espagne 
Chrétienne. 

Son armée consistait 
enl2 000 troupiers africains. Après 
de durs combats, le général Maure 
et son armée acculèrent à la défaite 
le royaume gothique d’Espagne. 
Donc, la conquête d'Espagne aura 
été une victoire africaine et 
musulmane. 

En considérant que les Arabes 
étaient une minorité dans 
l’expansion de l’Islam, on ne doit 
pas oublier que des peuples, en se 
convertissant à la religion 
musulmane, intégrèrent leur cul- 
ture à l'intérieur de celle-ci. 

En partant de ce fait, on peut 
affirmer que les Maures eurent un 
grand rôle civilisateur en Espagne. 
Ces derniers étaient de grands 
agriculteurs, en plus d’avoir 
introduit le coton, le riz, le citron 
ainsi que les fraises. L’intellectuel 
Maure Ibn Khaldun écrivit plusieurs 
ouvrages sur l’agriculture, sur la 
théorie des prix ainsi que sur la 
nature du capital; on peut affirmer 
qu’il était 1 eKarl Atfurxde l'époque. 

Deplus.àlademandeduCaliphe 
de Cordova, les ingénieurs maures 
construisirent des acqueducs ainsi 
qu’un trèsbon système d’irrigation. 
Aussi, on exploitait les richesses 
minières de la terre conquise. Le 
travail des métaux par les 
envahisseurs africains fut très 



apprécié par les 
Européens, puisque 
ceux-ci prisaient les 
lamesd’épéesprovenant 
de la ville de Toledo. 

L’historien 
britannique, Stanley 
/ Lane-Poole,affirmeque 

/ les Maures étaient de 

bons étudiants en art, 
/ puisqu’ilss’appliquaient 

à l’éducation qu’ils 
recevaient d’érudits 
Egyptiens, Perses et 
s Byzantins. 

>■ En ce qui concerne 

les cités telles que Cre- 
B£; 4 t nade et Cordoba, elles 

Hw* auront été admirées par 

les Européens pour leur 
1 beauté architecturale, 

H leurs universités ainsi 

3 que pour leurs 
K*.,- -’''T bibliothèques. 

Notamment, sous 
l’Empire maure, 
l’éducation est 
universelle et rejoint 
jusqu’au plus humble 
membre de la communauté. 

Donc, il n’est passurprenantque 
le progrès scientifique se développa 
très bien dans les domaines tel que 
l’astronomie, la chimie, la physique 
et dans bien d’autres domaines. 

On peut affirmer que dans le 
monde musulman l’éducation fut 
très valorisée. En outre, c’est par 
Alkebu-Lan (Afrique) que les 
connaissances de 1’ Extrême-Ori- 
ent viendront en Europe. 

Bien que la majorité des 
musulmans provenant hors de la 
contrée espagnole étaient des 
africains, on se doit de dire qu’il y 
aura eu des contingents d’Arabes, 
de musulmans espagnols ainsi que 
des chrétiens et des gens de religion 
judaïque. 

Donc, tous ces peuples auront 
participéà l’édification del’Espagne 
musulmane. 

En concluant, ce fut les Maures, 
avec une minime participation des 
Arabes, qui conquirent l’Espagne, 
en plus d’être à la base de la main- 
d’oeuvre musulmane. Ce furent eux 
aussi, qui érigèrent de grands 
bâtiments dans les villes tel que 
Cordoba et Grenade. 

En dernier lieu, ce fut les contin- 
gents militaires africains qui 
défendirent l’Europemusulmanect 
qui permirent un grand 
développement de la civilisation 
islamique. 

Pour ces motifs, l’Occident se 
doit d’être fière de la contribution 
faite par les Africains, et l’Islam, àsa 
civilisation 
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Africans of the South Pacific 



by Nicole Johnson 

Despite the abundance of avail- 
able information on the South 
Pacific Islands, few are aware that 
there are millions of Black people 
living there. 

Yet this is one of the best kept 
secrets. 

Albert Churchward’s 1910work 
Signs and Symbols o/Pri moridal Man 
argues these people originally came 
from Africa and migrated to this 
region, peopling these islands. Yet, 
according to National Geograghic, 
the people of Papua New Guinea 
and other Pacific islands are Cauca- 
sians. 

Few people know about the is- 



lands in the South Pacific. Maybe 
this is a reflection of the islands’ 
geographical location or their rep- 
resentation on in atlases. The extent 
of people’s knowledge about the 
Pacific Islands usually stops with a 
mention of Hawaii and the conti- 
nent of Australia. 

Dr. Arthur Lewis, now a doctor 
in New York city, lived in Vanuatu 
(formerly New Hebrides) for two 
years. He spoke to a member of the 
Black Students’ Network about the 
history, present and future of the 
Pacific islands. 

Lewis learned about the Pacific 
Islands through Dr. Yosef Ben- 
Jochanon, a distinguished 
Egyptologist and historian who lec- 



tured in Papua New Guinea. Ben- 
Jochanon, or Dr. Ben, as he 
affectionately called, was well 
recieved in Papua New Guinea af- 
ter his lectures on Black History, 
and was asked to return to give 
more. 

For the first time since coloniza- 
tion, the people of Papua New 
Guinea were hearingpositivethings 
about Black people. On the advice 
of Dr. Ben, Lewis and his family 
made his way to Vanuatu, a small 
island country in the South Pacific, 
to see how he could help this newly 
independent country. 

He asserted that the original in- 
habitants of the islands were 
“racially, phenotypical!/, linguisti- 



Amma Zulu Christ... 



continued from page 1 2 

attests to the Africanness of Judco-Christianity. 

Judeo-Christianity spread to the Middle East, East 
Africa and later to Europe. Eventually, conflict within 
the ancient Christian church, and the geographical 
barrier created by Islamic North Africa, isolated East 
African Judeo-Christians from their European coun- 
terparts. 

Centuries later, European Christianity entered Cen- 
tral and West Africa through colonialism. These newly 
colonized societies filtered European Christianity 
through the precepts of their own religions. Spirit 
possession, and the preeminence of music and dance 
as forms of religious expression, became important 
features of “Africanized" Christianity. For example, 

Simon Kimbangu founded a reformed African church 
in the Belgian colony of Zaire. 

Islam 

Africans also participated 
in the development of Islam. 

Middle Eastern societies var- 
ied from nomadic Arab to C 

African peoples. An African 
by the name of Bilal played a /""N ^ 

prominentroleinthegrowth 
oflslamandwasMohamed’s 
closest disciple. After ^ 

Mohamed’sdeath.thespread ~ 

of Islam became Bilal’s life $ 

work. d , 

Islam was adopted by the 
ruling circles of Central and V 

West African empires, and 

the trading circles of East 
African merchants. In North 
Africa, the Jihads, Arab-Is- 
lamic holy wars, resulted in 
the Islamization ofNorth Af- Da m&a la K 

rican nomadic societies. 

Yet in every case, Islam, V6v0 of lhe snakc . god Damba | a 

like European Christianity, 

was modified by African peoples to include their indig- 
enous beliefs. For example, the Fulani, Wolof, and 
Hausa independently formed Islamic brotherhoods. 




A 



FR1CAN RELIGIONS IN THE DIASPORA: 



Krishna and Buddha 

Thousands of years before the birth of Christ, East 
Africans migrated into Asia. There, as documented by 
the British scholar Godfrey Higgins, they founded the 
Indus Valley civilization, which reached its apogee 
between 2200 B.C. and 1700 B.C. 

The people of the Indus Valley Civilization mi- 
grated to the Eastern Himalayas, Upper Ganges, 
Southern India and Asia particularly during the waves 



of Aryan migrations into Pakistan and India (about 
800 B.C.). The descendants of these East African 
migrants are known as Dravidians. In Hindi, 
Dravidian groups are classified as Adivasi meaning 
“first inhabitants.” 

The benevolent god Krishna, whose presence is 
recorded as far back as 1200 B.C., is depicted in the 
likeness of the Dravidian people. 

Siddhartha Gotama - the Buddha or “enlightened 
one", who lived around 600 B.C., also appears of 
Dravidian descent in his earliest portraits. The Bud- 
dha’s philosophy was profoundly egalitarian and 
transcendent. Among the many other features of his 
teachings was the denunciation of the subordination 
of women, and the caste system being developed by 
Indo-Aryan societies of India. 

The striking similarities in the life-histories of the 
Egyptian god Horus, Krishna and Buddha, suggest 
still deeper links between African mythology and 
these two Indian religions. 

Africans in the new 
world 

African slaves, brought to 

3J the Americas, were forcibly 

christianized but they re- 
tained and incorporated into 
their worship elements of 
their traditional religions. 
Ancestor worship, trance 
healings and African artistic 
expression of worship, gos- 
pel music and ritual dance, 
are omnipresent in the reli- 
gious expressions of 
Afro-Carribbean and Ameri- 
can peoples. 

A fusion of Catholicism 
j\1da and West-African religious 

• beliefs resulted in European 

)a mba la saints being equated with Af- 

— rican gods, such as in the 

Candomblé in Brazil and Vodou in Haiti. For exam- 
ple, in Haitian Vodou, which is in part derived from 
the Dahomean Vodun religion, the equivalent of Mo- 
ses is the serpent-god Dambala and that of St- Peter 
is Legba. The Jamaican obeah practices from the 
Ashanti African ethnic group have been less influ- 
enced by Christianity. The obeah godsareall African. 

The Africanized Christianities of the peoples of 
African descent in the Americas have played major 
socio-political roles in the history of Black Nations 
in America. 

Religion became the force and binding power 
through which Blacks fought against their oppres- 
sors for their freedom, independence, like the 
Maroons in Jamaica, and Boukman in Haiti and civil 
rights in the American Black Churches in the 1 950’s 
and 60’s. 




Coastal mountain woman. (Papau New Guinea). City dweller. 




callyand culturally africans.” How- 
ever these people underwent 
“international slavery," the term 
coined by Dr. Lewis for coloniza- 
tion. 

In the process of European colo- 
nization, the indegenous 
populations were decimated, 
through outright massacre and the 
introduction of diseases. Some is- 
lands lost as much as 90 per cent of 
the population. 

Tazmanians and most of the 
original Australians were com- 
pletely wiped out, just as were the 
indigenous Caribbean Islanders. 
The invaders’ influences on these 
civilizations still remain; Indone- 
sian in Timor and Western Papua 
New Guinea, Britain in Australia 
and Fiji Islands, and American in 
Guam and Samoa. 

Most of these countries have 
achieved independenceand are now 
devclopingeconomically, politically 
and militarily. All the independent 
countries are members of the United 
Nations. Most importantly, the 
present governmentsarecomingto 
grips with their history and culture 
and opening 
stronger links 
with Africans 
at home and in 
the Diaspora. 

South Pacific 
Islanders now 
“identify 
themselves as 

and with Africans," Dr. Lewis said. 

It is important to realize the in- 
herent ties between Africans and 
the African people of the Caribbean 
and South Pacific. There is a cul- 
tural continuity between all African 
people regardless of geographic lo- 
cation. 

As Dr. Lewis said, “the good 



weather, land, agriculture and na- 
tional spirit is thesameas that in the 
Caribbean. On meeting a Pacific 
Islander you would not know if he 
or she were a Jamaican, Guyanese, 
Nigerian or Kenyan." 

Having lived with the Fijians for 
three years, it is easy to agree with 
Dr. Lewis. As a Jamaican, I found 
that many features of my culture 
and social behaviour are similar to 
Fijian culture. 

On a larger scale, the Islands face 
the same national issues as other 
developing countries in Africa and 
the Caribbean. 

The Islands are trying to recover 
from the continual exploitation of 
their mineral, marine, and human 
resources. 

The industrial nations dump 
nuclear waste and garbage in the 
South Pacific as well as off the coast 
of West Africa. In some areas, the 
U.S. and France test nuclear weap- 
ons without thought to the 
implications and consequences for 
the Pacific Islanders. 

The people of the Islands are 
rising up to protest these activities, 



There is a cultural continuity 

BETWEEN ALL AFRICAN PEOPLE RE- 
GARDLESS OF GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION. 



but industrial countries still con- 
trol much of the South Pacific. 

Author Lewis said, “It is time for 
all generations to draw upon the 
inherent links between Caribbean 
Islanders, Africans and South Pa- 
cific Islanders” so that economic, 
political and social networks can be 
created. 
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African-Americans in the Civil War 

On th e fron tlines for freedom 

by Audrea Golding 

By 1 86 1 , the issue of slavery had 
so divided Americans, the United 
States faced an ultimatum on 
whether the inhumane institution 
of slavery could continue. The de- 
bate eventually led to war when the 
Southern Confederatearmy opened 
fire on a Union army post in Fort 
Sumter, South Carolina. 

Despite that the war would put 
an end to slavery, at its outset Afri- 
can-Americans were not allowed to 
participate. When then-President 
Abraham Lincoln called for 75 000 
volunteers to enlist in the Union 
army, the War Department refused 

to enlist African-Americans. In fact, Nearly 300, 000 African-Americans were laborers for the north. 

recruiting centres turned African- ■ T — ; r — — . ... , cc 

Amflrinnc'iut'ii/ Union linp<; whpn pvpr thp Union slaves in the rebel Southern states ties and skirimsnes, and suiiere 



The participation 
of hundreds of 

i • 

thousands of 
African- 
American men 
and women in 
the American 
Civil War is 
rarely mentioned 
in most history 
books. Yet their 
contribution was 
common 
knowledge at all 
levels of 

American society I 
at the time. Close! 
to 80 per cent of 
all African- 
American men 
eligible to join 
the army signed 
up. 

We must never | 
forget those who 
fought for 
freedom and 
equality of 
African- 

Americans in thisl 
important period 
of history. They 
changed our 
status from 
slaves, or "three- 
fifths" of a 
person, to free 
citizens of the 
United States. 
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recruiting centres turned African- ■ T — ; — . , . 

Americans away. Union lines whenever the Union slaves 10 the rebel Southern states ties and si 

Lincoln was against the war army penetrated new territory in ant ^ stipulated that freed slaves 68 178 fat; 

developpingintoawaragainstslav- the South. Field commanders were should be received into the mili- uringthc 

ery. His only goal was to maintain forced to make their own decisions ta T 000 

national unity. The federal govern- about how to deal with slaves com- ™ tcr tbc Proclamation was an- Southern s 
ment questioned ing into their camps. nounced, African-Americans, from the b 

African-Americans’ loyalty to the In May 1861, Union army Gen- especially in the North, joined the mainder fr 
government because of their brutal eral Benjamin Butler became the Union army en masse. African- 300 000Afi 

historyinAmericaasslaves.Gov- first Union commander to use Afri- American abolitionists such as women sei 

ernment officials also questioned can-Americans in his ranks. He Frederick Douglass and Martin spies, servi 

their ability, discipline and courage declared the fugitive slaves “Con- Delaney acted as recruiting agents No matter 

in battle, because of the strong-held traband of War” and put them to ^ or tbe Union army in the North. African-Ar 

belief in the racial inferiority of Af- work in non-military capacities. For Rallies were held to encourage the put an end 

rican-Americans. example, African-Americans were enlistment of African-Americans. Preceec 

African-American abolitionists paid to build fortifications and to Douglass urged his fellow Afri- Tubman, a 

insisted the war should instead fo- serve as cooks, carpenters and in can-Americans: Fly to arms, and drcds of oi 

eus on ending slavery. They other service areas. 

pressured the government for abo- In july 1862, Presi- - 

lition and for the inclusion of dent Lincoln issued a , , , , . 

African-Americans in the Union call for another 300 000 ^6 end of the war, there were 1 54 Afncan- 

army. volunteers to enlist in American regiments in the army, containing 



and stipulated that freed slaves 
should be received into the mili- 
tary. 

After the Proclamation was an- 
nounced, African-Americans, 
especially in the North, joined the 
Union army en masse. African- 
American abolitionists such as 
Frederick Douglass and Martin 
Delaney acted as recruiting agents 
for the Union army in the North. 
Rallies were held to encourage the 
enlistment of African-Americans. 

Douglass urged his fellow Afri- 
can-Americans: “Fly to arms, and 



army. 

Although Lincoln did not want 
African-Americans fighting in the 



the army. Soon after, over 200 000 troops. They saw action in 198 
Congress changed the battles and skirmisnes, and suffered 68 178 fa- 



war, towards its end, he recognized law to officially allow talities on the battlefield during the course of the 

theessentialroleofAfrican-Ameri- African-Americans to war 

cans. “Abandon all posts now serve in the army as la- = ' - 

garr' med by Black men — and we bourers — but still not 

would be compelled to abandon the as soldiers. . 

war in three weeks,” wrote Lincoln Heavy losses on the Union side smite with death the power that treatment 
tooneofhisGenerals.Healsowrote and increasing desertion by white would bury the government and aggressivel 

the use of African-Americans in the troops placed a premium on man- y° ur l> b Ç rt y * n same grave! example, u 

war effort was “the heaviest blow power. Only in August 1862, when Martin Delaney, later appointed low, Confc 

dealt to the rebellion." it became clear the war would be a major in the Union army, justified and then 

long and drawn-out did the federal 
government adopt a policy of al- 
lowing and encouraging the 
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Civil war soldiers 

We want you in the 
Union army! 

Once the Union army started to 
attack areas of the South, slave-own - 
ers began to fear a slave revolt. 
Slaves were moved far from battle 
lines to prevent their escape. Never- 
theless, thousands of slaves flooded 



recruitment of African-Americans. 
The reward to those who enlisted 
would be freedom for them and 
their families. 

Enlistment of African-Ameri- 
cans picked up following the 
Emancipation Proclamation of 
January 1, 1863. The act freed all 



smite with death the power that 
would bury the government and 
your liberty in the same grave!" 

Martin Delaney, later appointed 
a major in the Union army, justified 
African-American enlistment in the 
war. “Our common country is the 
United States. Here were we born- 
educated; here are the 

scenes of childhood... and 

from here will we not be 
driven by any policy that 
may be schemed against 



African-American 

regiments 

The 54th Regiment of 
(C p Massachussetts was the 

first officially authorized 
jéCu African-American regi- 

Ufr ment to be raised. 

fxT'' Although African-Amcri- 

J can regiments were 

XL» supposed to be paid the 

™ • same as white regiments, 

they were typically paid 

half the monthly wage — 

about 5/ a month. For one year, the 
54th Regiment of Massachusetts 
protested this discrimination byre- 
fusing the unequal wages. 

By the end of the war, there were 
1 54 African-American regiments in 
the army, containing over 200 000 
troops. They saw action in 1 98 bat- 



tles and skiri.i.snes, and suffered 
68 178 fatalities on the battlefield 
during the course of the war. 

93 000 soldiers came from the 
Southern slave-states, 40 000 came 
from the border states and the re- 
mainder from the North. Another 
300 000 African-American menand 
women served as army labourers, 
spies, servants, cooks and helpers. 
No matter where they came from, 
African-Americans wanted to finally 
put an end to slavery in America. 

Preceeding the war, Harriet 
Tubman, an escaped slave, led hun- 
dreds of others to freedom on the 
Underground Rail- 

way, despite a reward 

’ of$40 000forhercap- 
African- ture. Tubman later 

ntaining served as a spy, scout 

I in 198 and nurse for the Un- 

II 78 fa i°n armyin the South. 

c When African- 

seofthe Americans were 

_ engaged in combat or 
captured, they suf- 
fered the worst 
treatment and were attacked more 
aggressively than whitesoldiers. For 
example, in April 1964, at Fort Pil- 
low, Confederate soldiers captured 
and then murdered 300 African- 
American soldiers. Five of the men 
were buried alive. 

By the end of the war, the cour- 
age, discipline and determination 
of African-Americans could no 
longer be questioned. The soldiers 
were welcomed as heroes in their 
communities. Twenty-one African- 
Americans won the Congressional 
Medal of Honour, the highest deco- 
ration. 

But once the war had ended, the 
needs of African-Americans were 
forgotten. The government did not 
live up to its promise to give freed 
slaves forty acres and a mule. Afri- 
can-Americans had no jobs, no 
training and found that they had 
exchanged legal slavery for a new 
form of economic slavery. African- 
Americans found themselves 
without the economic resources to 
begin as small farmers and were 
forced into thestatusof agricultural 
labourers or sharecroppers. Little 
seemed to have changed. 

It was not until the Civil Rights 
movement, a hundred years later, 
that these issues of legal and eco- 
nomic inequality would be seriously 
addressed. 




BLACK TALK '92-FOURTEEN HOURS OF 
AFROCENTRIC CENTRIC PROGRAMMING 



Presented by to BSN w cosiUicnoN wmi CKUT 
(radio McGill) 90J FM 

TENTATIVE SCHEDULE-SATURDAY 
FEBRUARY 8, 1992. 

BLACK TALK % 

10 : 00 - 11:00 
OPENING 

Abriefintroduction to the BSN (Black Students 
Network) followed by a discussion concerning the 
importance of Black History Month. 

11:00-13:00 
Samedi Midi 

A regular programme on CKUT dealing with 
Haitian events; Music, News, et cetera. 



13:00-13:30 

BLACK HISTORY THEME 

13:30-14:00 

INTERVIEW 

An interview with studentgroup leaden regard- 
ing the importance of a Black Studies programme. 

14:00-14:30 

INTERVIEW 

An interview with members of the Black Youth 
noup AKA..JC in particular reference to the vio- 
lence in Montréal Ust summer, and their views on 
the current situation. 

14:30-15:00 

LECTURE 

Selected passages from the lectures of Dr. Yosef 



Ben-Jochannan and Dr. John Henrik Clark 

15:00-16:00 

POETIC RESPONSE 

Dub poetry by Michael Pintard and others. A 
poetic political response on issues effecting Blacks 
worldwide. 

16:00-17:00 

WEST INDIAN RHYTHMS 

A regular programme on CKUT. 

17:00-17:30 

CALYPSO 

Calypso, a tool for liberation: Soca, sexual grati- 
fication. 

17:30-18:00 

INTERVIEW 



The history of Blacks in Canada, with special 
guest, author, Dorothy Williams. 

18:00-19$) 

PANEL DISCUSSION 

What the 5oo 4 anniversary of Columbus means 
totheBlackcommunity.Withspecialguestspeak- 
ers. 

19:00-20$) 

MASTERS AT WORK 

Rap musicas a political lyand socially motivated 
tool of expression for Afrikans. 

20 : 00 - 21:00 

RAP MUSIC 

Slavery is back in effect-Afrikan artform, white 
profitability. 



21 : 00 - 22:00 

MALCOLM X 

The life and times of a great twentieth century 
revolutionary. 

22:00-2230 

MUSICAL INTERLUDE PARTI 

An examination of the historical roots of gospel 
music in Afrika. 

22:30-23:00 

MUSICAL INTERLUDE PART 2 

The origins and evolution of Afrikan music. 
Afrikan music to Iazz,R&B, West Indian, Rap, et 
cetera.. 

23:00- 

CLOSING 



Distinguished African historians to speak at McGill 



This month is Buck History Month 
and, to commemorate theoccasion, 
the Black Students’ Network of 
McGill Univesitywillbehostingtwo 
very special guests 

On Thursday February the 13th, 
Dr. Yosef ben-Jochanon will be 
speaking on The Relevance of Egypt 




Dr Yosef Ben-Jochannan. 



as a Black Civilization and other 
related topics. Dr. Ben, as he is af- 
fectionately called, is an historian, 
linguist, egyptologist, and theolo- 
gian. He is also a former lawyer and 
civil engineer. 

He has written numerous (28) 
books including Black Man of the 
Nile and His Family, Africa, Mother 
of Western Civilization, The African 
Origins of the Three Major Western 
Religions., and others. 

At 77, he has spent over 50 years 
of his life researching the history 
and culture of African people. His 
work has taken him to every conti- 
nent and to the Pacific Islands. 

This former chief of he African 
Desk of the United nations has 
taught in numerous universties in 
Africa, the Caribbean, North, Cen- 
tral and South America. 

He recently retired from Cornell 



University and is now conducting 
archaelogica! digs in the Aswan re- 
gion of Egypt. 

Dr. Ben is one of the most im- 
portant figures in the resurgence of 
cultural awareness in North 
America and has influenced many 
of the leading African-American 
thinkers in the United States and 
Canada. 

On Friday, February 14th, Dr. 
john Henrike Clarke will also be 
speakingat McGill. Clarke isan his- 
torian and writer of great repute. At 
8 1 he, like Dr. Ben, has spent much 
of his life researching and teaching 
African history. His work has taken 
him all over the world and to every 
country in Africa. 

Clarke is the former chairman of 
the Department of Blackand Puerto 
Rican StudiesatHunterCollegeand 



Black History 
Month Events 

Black Culture an seen by Charles 



Biddle. 

Popular Montréal jazzman, Charles 
Biddle, relates his vision of past and present 
Black culture in Montréal. 

Notre-Dame-de-Grâce, January 30 to 
March 1 

Dinag Vcro Quintet 

This talented young musician from 
Martinique brings classical training to her 
jazz performances. A jam session follows. 

Rosemont-Petite-Patrie, February 7, 8pm 

From the Shore, Fair Trade 

Two film shorts by Barbara Doran docu- 
ment the African woman’s struggle to achieve 
economic independence and make a better 
contribution to her community. Followed 
by Sisters in Struggle. Dionne Brand and 
Ginny Stikeman, filmmakers at the National 
Film Boardproducedthisdocumentarypro- 
file of Black women activists. 

Notre-Dame-de-Grâce, February 11, 
8pm 

Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
(Concordia University) 

Thewomen’s studiesinstituteinvitesyou 
to attend the following lectures at its 
Concordia campus building: Akena Busia, 
Black African Feminism, Blacks in Mont- 
réal. 

February, dateandtimetobeconfirmed. 



AKAX 

AKAX (Also Known As X), in conjunc- 
tion with the African Alliance in Action, 
present a number of lectures including “The 
coming of Columbus and its effects on the 
African American,” by Alfie Roberts. 

February 7 to 28, at the Hall Building of 
Concordia University, room H-620. Phone 
485-1945 for info. 

McGill Black Students' Network’s Her- 
itage display 

The black students group is presenting a 
mainly visual display on the history and 
culture of Africans both in Africa and the 
Americas. 

Union Building, Room 301, February 5 
and 6, 11:00am to 6:00pm. 

Black History-Black Pride 

This conference is presented by Marion 
Lowe-Mclean and Junia Wilson, both mem - 
bersoftheQuébec BoardofBlackEducators. 

St. John’s United Church 

98 Aurora Street, Pointe-Claire, Febru- 
ary 12, 8:00pm 

Black Talk 

Fourteen hou rs of Afirocentric program - 
ming on Radio McGill. Music, tributes, 
interviews, education and much MUCH 
more 

“Tune in to what you need to know!” 

Saturday, February 8, lOhOO to OOhOO on 



CKUT, 90.3 FM 

Ur. Yosef Ben Jochannan 

“Dr. Ben” speaks on the relevance of 
Egypt as a Black civilization. 

Thursday, February 13, 19h00 Rm SI/4 
in the Stewart Biology Building. 1205 Ave. 
Dr. Penfield 

Dr. John Henrik Clark 

“Pre-colonial African civilization, slav- 
ery, and the Columbus myth” 

Friday, February 14, 19ho00 Rm Sl/4 in 
the Stewart Biology Building. 1205 Ave. Dr. 
Penfield 

Roots and Culture Dance 

Co-sponsored by CKUT and the BSN 

Saturday, February 15, Union Ballroom, 
3480 McTavish, Rm 301 

Malcolm X 

A selection of films and videos about 
Malcolm X. 

Thurdsay, February 19, 17h00, Union 
310 



for more information. pirate 
rnntart the IISS at: .'I IHO line 
McTarish. I.ornl 101. Montréal. 
PQ.II3.UX9. . — 

Telephone: (.il 1) .VJR-ARI.i 
Fax: cloSSMil.il I im-TWO 



distinguished professor of Cornell 
University’s African Studies and 
Research Centre. He is also the au- 
thor of 19books includinghismost 
recent work Africa at the Crossroads: 
Notes On an African Revolution, and 
is a founding member of the Black 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Recognized internationallyasan 
authority on African and African- 
American history and culture. Dr. 
Clarke will be speaking on African 
Civilizations, Colombus, and the Af- 



rican Slave Trade. 

Both Dr. Ben and Dr. Clarke are 
giants in their fields. For decades 
they have struggled to put the his- 
tory of Africa and its peoples in its 
proper context. This has usually 
meant opposing main stream 
academia and being shunned by 
their colleagues. 

However, far from seeing this as 
a sacrifice, they both see their work 
as imperative and would not have it 
any other way. 




Dr John Henrik Clark. 




The Engineering P.P.O. will show off their Garbage Sculpting talents. Onion 



107, 12-2pm. Not to be missed. Information: 398-7432. 

Access McGill is having a general meeting in Onion 104 at 1pm. Information: 
931-6343. 

For those ofyou who haven’t seen Five Feminist Minutes yet, you’ve got another 
chance. And it’s free! Burnside 426. 7:30pm. Be there. Information: 844-2650. 

Walksafc has expanded! Starting at 7 pm tonight, you can call the Walksafc 
Network at 398-0823 and we will walk with you from anywhere to anywhere Mon- 
Sat between 8pm and 12am. 
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Black Facts: Did you know? 



SUMMER JOBS 

Applications are now being accepted for summer jobs on 
cruiseshipB, airlines and resorts. No experience noceBsary. For 
more information send $2. and a self-addressed stamped envelope 

to: 

World Wide Travel Club 
5334 Yonge Street 
Suite 1407 
Toronto, Ontario 
M2N 0M2 
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we offer student specials! 

(all year round) 



22 



43 



CUT & I 
STYLE I 
for 

WOMEN | 



STREAKS 

and 

HIGH- 

LIGHTS 



20 

59 



PERM & 

CUT 

incl. 



PRICES INCLUDE 

2040 DE LA MONTAGNE qaoTaoû 

(at the corner ol de Maisonneuve boulevard) 040"4U^.y 



Student Membership: 

$40.00 - season - until Aug. 31, 1992 

Reservations: 

By phone on the same day only with Credit Card. 
Rates listed below. (NOTE: Reservations made in 
person 10 minutes before the beginning of the 
period will be charged the hourly rate of $11.00 
per court.) 



Schedule & Fees: 

TENNIS 



SQUASH 



Monday fo 7:00am to 9:00am $16/hour 7:00am to 10:45am S10/period 
Thursdav 2:00pm to 4:00pm $18/hour 1:45pm to 4:45pm S10/period 
9 10:00pm to closing $16/hour 9:15pm to closing SlO/period 



Friday 7:00am to 9:00am $16/hour 7:00am to 10:45am S10/period 
2:00pm to 5:00pm $1 8/hour 1:45pm to 4:45pm SI 0/period 
5:00pm to 9:30pm $27/hour 9:15pm to closing SlO/period 
10:00pm $1 8/hour 

tociosingf*) 

Saturday 6:00pm to 9:00pm $1 8/hour 4:00pm to closing SlO/period 
£ 9:00pm to closing $16/hour 

Sunday 

** Depending on availability, please phone us. 

Guests: 

Tennis: $8 per person* 

Squash: $4 per person* |boul. métropolitain 
*plus applicable court fee 





ROCKLAND SPORT 

TENNIS & SQUASH 

332-9665 

95 Gince, Corner Lebeau, Ville St-Laurent 



Whether from indifference or express 
intent, the vast majority of positive contribu- 
tions by Black people to the world's history 
have been omitted. In fact, Black people have 
played a variety of roles in almost every facet 
of human accomplishment. 

Yet society teaches us to assume, almost 
unconsciously, that the successes of Black 
people are predominantly relegated to con- 
temporary song, dance, and sport. The need 
to acknowledge and learn other aspects of 
Black achievement is all the more urgent 
because of this dangerous and destructive 
misconception. Here, then, is a step towards 
the just redefinition of history. 

BLACK INVENTIONS 

Electric Lamp: Joseph Nicholsand Lewis 
Latimer, 13 September 1881. Elevator: Alex- 
ander Miles, 11 October 1867. Pencil 
Sharpener: John Love, 23 November 1897. 
Hand Stamp: William Purvis, 27 February 
1883. Fountain Pen: William Purvis, 7 Janu- 
ary 1890. Refrigerator: John Stanard, 14 
July 1891. Overshoe: Alvin Hickman, 8 Feb- 
ruary 1898. Traffic Signal: Garret Morgan, 
20 November 1923. Guitar: Robert 
Flemmings, 30 March 1886. Comb: Walter 
Sammons, 21 December, 1920. Egg-Beater: 
Willis Johnson, 5 February 1884. Telephone 
System and Apparatus: Granville Woods, 1 1 
October 1887. Railway— Telegraphy: 
Granville Woods, 28 August 1888. Electric 
Message— Transmission Apparatus: 
Granville Woods, 7 April 1885. Lawn Mower: 
John Burr, 9 May 1 899. Dust Pan: Lloyd Ray, 
3 Augustl R97.ThermostatApparalus: David 
Crosthwait, 6 March 1928. Golf Tee: George 
Grant, 12 December 1899. Lawn Sprinkler: 
Joseph Smith 4 May 1897. Steam — Cylin- 
der Lubrication: Elijah McCoy, 4 July 1876. 
Heating Furnace: Alice Parker, 23 December 
1919. Signaling System: Lewis Chubb, 30 
March 1937. AirConditioning Unit: Frederick 
Jones, 12 July 1949. Magnetic Computer 
Tape: Larry Preston, 24 August 1971 . Gamma 
Electric Cell: Henry Sampson, 6 July 1971. 

MEDICINE 

— Imhotep of Ancient Egypt was the real 
Fatherof Medicine. Helivedabout2300B.C.E. 
and communcated his knowledge to stu- 
dents from far and wide, including Greece 
and Rome. Hippocrates, die so-called "Fa- 
ther of Medicine," lived 2000 years after 
Imhotep. 

— The surviving medical papyri clearly 
illustrate the medical knowledge ol the Afri- 
cans of the ancient civilization Kimit. The 
so-called "Ebers Papyrus” which dates back 
to 1500B.C.isastudyof pathology, anatomy, 
herbal pharmacology and physical diagno- 
sis. The so-called “Edwin S. Smith Papyrus," 
circa 1600 B.C.E., is primarily surgical text 
with special emphasis on the spinal column. 

— The Bonyoro of Uganda developed a 
method of "Caesarian Section" which boasted 
99 per cent accuracy. In fact, they taught the 
value of antiseptic and proper stitching to the 
British colonizers, in whose own society Cae- 
sarean sections invariably resulted in the 
death of the mother. 

— Dr. Aben Ali, a Black African, was 
private physician to King Charles VII of France. 



— Dr. C. Tavare* a Black Moor, was 
private physician to King Carlos I of Portugal. 

— Dr. Daniel Williams, a Chicago sur- 
geon who died in 1931, was the first to 
perform a successful operation on the hu- 
man heart. 

— Dr. Richard Drew, a McGill alumnus, 
developed the “blood bank," for the storage 
of plasma and blood cells. 

POLITICAL AND 
MILITARY FIGURES 

— Hannibal, the famed African general, 
conquered territory in Spain and France, and 
performed the astounding feat of crossing 
the Alps. Over a span of 1 5 years, he continu- 
ally defeated Rome, the mightiest military 
power of that age. 

—King Yusuf of UpperSenegai, Africa, 
saved Moorish civilization from Germanic 
Christian invaders. In 1086, Yusuf crossed 
the Strait of Gibraltar with only 15 000 men, 
and inflicted defeat on an invading Germanic 
Christian army nearly three times the size of 
his own. 

— In 1538, Askia, Great Emperor ol 
Songhay, ruled an empire larger than West- 
ern Europe, stretching from the Atlantic Ocean 
to Lake Chad. 

— Mulay Ismael, emperor of Morocco, 
reigned over a vast and often despotic em- 
pire in early 18th century. 

— John VI, King of Portugal, was of 
African parentage and in 1808 transferred 
his throne to Brazil. 

—Jean Baptiste ol Bernadotte, a Black 
man, was the founder of the present royal 
family of Sweden. Enlisting as a private in 
Napoleon's army, he rose to be field— mar- 
shal. In 1818 he ascended to the throne of 
Sweden as Charles XIV. 

— Cetewayo, King of Zululand in South- 
ern Africa, defeated an entire British army in 
1879, and a few days later defeated Prince 
Napoleon, heir to the French throne. 

—Toussaint L'Ouverture, possibly the 
greatest general in Haitian history, led the 
Caribbean nation to independence against 
what was then the greatest power in the 
world, the French Empire. 

— Alexandre Dumai, a Black French- 
man, was an imposing figure and a noted 
general. He was so revered in French society 
that it was he who was originally intended to 
be the Emperor of France. However, because 
Dumas was away on a military campaign, 
Napoleon assumed the role instead. 

— Mohamed Ahmed, or the "Mahdi ", 
was a general of Sudan, Africa who defeated 
every army that England sent against him . At 
his death in 1885, he had created an empire 
that stretched over 700 miles. 

— The leader of the second— to— last 
successful Cuban revolt in 1933 was 
Fulgenico Batista, a Black sergeant who 
later became President of the Republic. 

— France has had six Black ministers — 
— Severiano de Heredia, 1 887; Senator Henri 
Lemery, 1915— 191 8; Alcide Delmont, 1928; 
Blaise Diagne, 1 93 1 ; Gratien Candace, 1 932; 
Gaston Monnerville, 1937. 

— Eugene Chen, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of China in 1927 and secretary to 
China’s first president, was of Chinese— 



CLINIQUE MEDICALE 
L METRO-MEDIC CENTRE-VILLE 



2121 St. Mathieu rpi 
Montréal: 932-2122 O 

(corner de Maisonneuve West) GUY 



OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
With or Without Appt. 



SPECIALTIES: 

• General Doctor 

• Surgery 

• Dermatology 



Gynecology 

Allergy 

STD 



Varicose Veins 
Obesity 

Others J 



Black parentage 

ANCIENT 

CIVILIZATIONS 

— An African people now known as the 
Grimaldi lived in Europe up to 12 000 years 
ago. Two complete Grimaldi skeletons are in 
the Museum of Monaco, near Monte Carlo. 
Abundant traces of thier culture have been 
unearthed in Southern and Central Europe. 

— Elam, a mighty Black civilization ot 
Persia, flourished about 2900 B.C.E. and is 
perhaps older than Egypt or Ethiopia. One of 
its later kings, Kudur Nakanta, conquered 
Chaldea and Babylon and brought back to nis 
capital rich treasures. This capital, Susa, is 
the "Shushan" of the Bible where Esther, the 
Jewess, sought the favor of Kinq Ahaserus of 
Persia and Ethiopia. 

— Cheops, a Black Egyptian, built the 
Great Pyramid, one of the Seven Wonders ot 
the World. It is 451 feet high, contains 
2 500 000 blocks of granite (each weighing 
two and a half tons,) covers thirteen acres, 
and took 100 000 men thirty years to build, 
it was completed in 3730 B.C. 

— The Ganges, sacred river of India, is 
named after an Ethiopian kinq of mat time 
who conquered Asia as far as that river. 

—The most ancient lineage ot the world 
is that of the Ethiopian royal family. Itis said 
to be older than that of the British by 6130 
years. The last Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile 
Selassi I, could trace his ancestry to King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba and be- 
yond that to Cush, 6280 B.C. 

—Ancient Colchis, located on the north- 
ern shore of the Black Sea, was a 
contemporary of the ancient African civiliza- 
tions of Kimit and Nubia. The Africans of 
Colchis were one of the first people to inhabit 
the area now controlled by the Soviet Union 
Their descendants presently reside in the 
Abkhazian Autonomous Societ Socialist Re- 
public, often referred toas the "Black Soviet." 

— The Sumerians who developed Meso- 
potamia (designated by Western scholars as 
the "world's first civilizations' "), were an Af- 
rican people. Ancient records refer to them 
as the "Black-heads” or "Black— faced 
peoples." 

— Khart Haddas, orCarthaga, was nota 
Phoenician state as commonly believed, but 
a predominantly Black African state. 
Phoenicians represented a small and immi- 
grantminorityoftheCarthaginianpopulation. 

The roster of accomplishments and 
events contributed by people of African de- 
scent to history goes on and on. The true 
spirit of Black History Month can only be 
celebrated by the earnest and purposeful 
study of this rich and varied history. 

— compiled by Chanlal Thomas 
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Daily Events in Union 1 07 
Children's Art Display in Leacock Building 

Sponsors: C.A.R.R.E. (EUS), E.L.A. (Law), SSMU, QPIRG, Ed.U.S. (Green Law), McGill Waste Management 



Get the FEUQ out 

Sickand tired ofbeing FEUQ’ed around 
by the provincial government and by stu- 
dent government? Fed up with tuition 
increases? 

Tuition fees have more than doubled in 
the last two years in Québec. Students are 
deeperin poverty and debt than ever before. 
Accessibility to education is under attack. 
Only the wealthy need apply. 

Meanwhile SSMU is part of the Federa- 
tion Etudiante Universitaire du Québec 
(FEUQ). And FEUQ has asked the provin- 
cial government to increase our fees again 
next year! The government has obliged. 
Thanks a lot, FEUQ. Thanks a lot, student 
council. 

It is time to get ou t of FEUQ and to take 
the offensive on accessibility to education. 
Come to a meeting and help organize and 
politicize around this issue. Our student 
“leaders” won’t take the initiative, so we 
have to. 

'/Tie meeting is today, at I6h in Union 
435. For more information, please call Brian 
at 943-4284. 

james Bay debate 

The proposed hydro-electric project on 
the Great Whale River is the centre of fierce 
controversy. Premier Bourassa calls it es- 
sential for Québcc’s economic welfare. 

Others suggest the project is a continu- 
ation of 500 years of exploitation of land of 
First Nations peoples. The beneficiaries of 
the James Bay project will be huge multina- 
tional power users, while the losers will be 
the Cree and Inuit in the area and Québec 
taxpayers who will be saddled with paying 
off the massive debt of Hydro- Québec. To- 
night you will have a chance to hear both 
sides of the issue. 

The McGill James Bay Coalition in con- 
junction with the McGill Debating Union 
presents a debate: James Bay II: Benefit or 



detriment toQuébectAhnPennohheGnnd spokesperson and Chris Green, of McGill’s 

Council of the Cree and Colin Scott of the departmcntofEconomics.Refrcshmentswill 
McGill Anthropology department will de- be served. 

bate Serge Dubé, Hydro-Québec The debate will be atl9h30, Leacock 232. 



CENTRE MEDICAL 



du Collège 

• Check-up • Prevention 

• Screenings • Specialists' consultations 

• Gynecology & • Psychological 

family planning evaluations 

• Meningitis shots now available 

PLACE ALEXIS NIHON, WESTMOUNT 

Maisonneuve Entrance 

( 514 ) 937-9070 

Six days a week with or without appointment 



PRACTICE 

SAFE REPRODUCTION! 



Don’t chance it with your loved ones. With or without the 
negative, we can do a perfect copy or enlargement ot her/his 
picture in minutes (on REAL photographic paper, NOT a 
photocopy). 

This is also good for oldies: laminate it and you've got the 
perfect gift! 

(Don't forget your ID for a student price) 



STUDENT OFFER 



WOMEN ri IX fy CJYI P men 

tonoo «XOI1LC tr|/\5 

ZO PERMS & HIGHLIGHTS $ 53 s0 Z(j 

(all prices include G.S.T.) 



fflcCill 



2175 RUE CRESCENT 



BY APPOINTMENT 849-9231 



Boulevard de Maisonneuve, corner Mansfield 
Where reproduction is safer than ever... 

845-0111 



February 



Garbage Sculpting 

(1 2-2 p.m Union 107) 
Engineering P.P.O. 

James Bay Panel 

(7:30 p.m. Leacock 232) 

Violence Against 
Women 

Film/Discussion 
(7:30 p.m. Burnside 426) 



Civil Disobedience 
Workshop 

(12-2 p.m Union 107) 

Papermaking 

Workshop 

(3-5 p.m. Union 107) 

Debate: Raise tuition for 

McGill's Waste Management? 
(3 p.m. Alley) 

SELF DEFENSE 
WORKSHOP 
(4-5:30 p.m. Ballroom) 
James Bay Workshop 
(7:30 p.m. Union 107) 



Waste Management 
Workshop 

(11-1 p.m Union 107) 



CREATIVE USE OF 
HOUSEHOLD JUNK 

(12-2 p.m. Union 107) 
Place Walbrae Theatre 
Environmentally Friendly 
Comedy in the Alley 10 p.m. 
James Bay Workshop 
(6:30 p.m. Union 302) 



Crafts Workshop 

(10-12 p.m Union 107) 

GREEN LIGHT TO RIO 

U.N. Postcard signing 
(all day Union 107) 



Benefit Concert 
Mamma Z & the Supreme 
Court 

(GERT'S 10 p.m.) 

Happy hour prices 
with 14 oz. mug 
Proceeds to Waste Management 
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$25 

with coupon I 

Shampoo, cut, - , 

$10 for him • wash, & blow dry • $15 for her 

680 Sherbrooke 844-9688 > 

(comer Unjyersjty^nexJ_to_ McGill) ^SPEaMSj^iïH_THlS_Aü 



Dayle King (the queen of funk) 

i ® 

Karyn Lewis 

of 

<§oul Impact Production (Studio 
- Celebrate 
BLACK HISTORY MONTH '92 

“We must have 
belief, Persistence & faith 
to realize our dreams” 



Soul Impact Production Studio 

5115 Trans Island #230 „ 
corner Queen Mary 
INFO: 485-5290 

where fitness is fun! 






DUNHQLL INTERNATIONAL 
SEARCH 



IS SEARCHING FOR HEALTH CARE 
PROFESSIONALS 

(PHYSICIANS, RN, P.T. & O.T. POSITIONS) 

• Desirable U.S. locations from Michigan to Florida available • 

Our clients are fully screened and matched to 
your expectations ranging from hospital to 
specialized clinic environments. 

OFFERING «♦ □ FULL BENEFITS 

□ VACATIONS 

0 RE-LOCATION 8r INTERVIEW EXPENSE 
O EMPLOYMENT & VISA ASSISTANCE 
H TEAM ENVIRONMENT 

□ CONTINUING EDUCATION 

H PROGRESSIVE & SUPPORTIVE MANAGEMENT 

Let your University degree be your passport' 
to travel while investing in diversified 
experience. Whether you are a new grad or 
possess years of experience we are 
interested in discussing these opportunities 
with you 

Submit resumes to: 

REBECCA HEFFERNAN 
DUNHILL INTERNATIONAL 
GROUP 

210 Dundas St. 

London, Ontario 
N6A 5J3 
519-673-6684 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS 
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1109 CYPRESS Tel.: 866-9227 

I |t block loath ol SI Cilherme, between Peel S Stanley) I 



NOW HIRING 



CEGEPS 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
Earn $900 to $3000 for 
a 7 1/2 week season 

Have a lun summer a! a 
unique camp in ihe Laureniians. 
Join us lor action, 
excitement and socializing 

QUALIFIED? 

EXPERIENCED? 

ilcrlront Director Counsellors 

iterski Director Sing Song Loader 

itaoal Driver Piano Player 

rimming Gymnastics 

'ling Aerobics 



Waterlronl Director 

Waterski Director 

Skiboa! Driver 

Swimming 

Sailing 

Windsurfing 

Canoeing 

Baseball 

Basketball 



Arc he iv 
Farm & Garden 
Instructor 
Volleyball 
Food Service Stall 



Call 485-1135 



§f CAMP 
W MAR0MAC 

A first clsss vâcâtion experience 



^lOGIX 

Vw mncMiboo 






BACK TO SCHOOL SUPER SPECIAL fSfcaHSkp-.s Tel: 735-7850 

(VALID UNTIL FEBRUARY 22, 1992) < Qc > FOX: 735-863 1 



Processor B03B6SX-16Mhz 
RAM 1Mb (1Mb-16Mb) 

1 Parallel port, 2 Serial ports, 1 game port 
Floppy 5.25' 1.2 Mb 

Hard disk Quantum 50Mb IDE 64K cache 
Logitech mouse Dexxa 3Bls 
Video card Super VGA 16 bits Trident 256K 
Color monitor S-VGA -1024x768 ,41mm 

Not»: System 386SX-20 (add) 



Processor 80386DX-25Mhz 
RAM 1Mb (1Mb-8Mb) 

1 Parallel port, 2 Serial ports, 1 game port 

Floppy 5 .25* 12 Mb, 3 5' 1 44 Mb 

Hard disk Quantum 105Mb IDE 64K cache 

Logitech mouse Dexxa 3Bts 

Video card Super VGA 16 bits Trident 51 2K 

Color monitor S-VGA -1024x768 28mm 



Processor 80386DX-33Mhz 
RAM 4Mb (1Mb-32Mb) 

64K cache 

1 Parallel port, 2 Serial ports. 1 game port 

Floppy 5.25' 1 .2 Mb, 3.5' 1 .44 Mb 

Hard disk Quantum 105Mb IDE 64K cache 

Logitech mouse Dexxa 3Bts 

Video card SuperVGA 16 bits Trident 5 12K 

Color monitor S-VGA -1024x768 28mm 



Processor 80486DX-33Mhz 
RAM 4Mb (1Mb-32Mb) 

64K cache (option 256K) 

1 Parallel port. 2 Serial ports. 1 game port 

Floppy 5 25' 1.2 Mb. 3 5' 1.44 Mb 

Hard disk Quantum 105Mb IDE 64K cache 

Logitech mouse Dexxa 3Bts 

Video card Super VGA 16 bits Trident 512K 

Color monitor S-VGA -1024x768 28mm 



Financing available for students 



$1095.00 



$55.00 

$1550.00 



$1850.00 



VIDEO CARDS 

ATI VGA Wonder XL 512K OEM 
ATI VGA Wonder PLUS 512K OEM 

MONITOR 

TTX 5468 Nl 14* (1024x768) non-lnterlac 



$65 00 



$2985.00 



$2295.00 



Processor 80486DX-33Mhz 
Architecture EISA 32bits 
RAM 1Mb (1Mb-17Mb) 

1 Parallel port. 1 Serial port, 1 game port 
Floppy 5 25' 1.2 Mb, 3 5' 1.44 Mb 
Hard disk Quantum 105Mb IDE 64K cache 
Video card ATI S-VGA Wonder + 5 1 2K OEM 
Color monitor S-VGA -1024x768 28mm 

NOTEBOOK 386 $2275.00 

DATATRAIN 3816 
Processor 803B6SX-16Mhz 
RAM 1Mb (1Mb-5Mb) 

Keyboard 80 keys 
Socket (or 387SX 

1 Parallel port, 1 Serial port, 1 mouse. 1 monitor 

Floppy 3 5' 1,44 Mb 

Hard disk 30Mb (option 60Mb) 

LCD VGA triple supertwist 64 grey scale 
Weight 7 lbs , battery charger, carrying case 
MS-DOS 4.01. Laplink III. MS-Windows 3.0 & mouse 

• WARRANTY - 2 years parts & labour 

• Educational software available! 

• Discounts for group purchases 

We challenge the competition! 

Best prices in town, bring your quotations! 

BBS: 2400: 388-3926 
BBS: 9600: 383-8049 




Processor 80486DX-33Mhz 
RAM 4Mb(1Mb-32Mb) 

256K cache 

1 Parallel port. 2 Serial ports 
Floppy 5 25* 1 2 Mb. 3 5' 1 44 Mb 
Hard disk Quantum 105Mb IDE 64K cache 
Video card ATI S-VGA Wonder + 512K OEM 
Color monitor S-VGA -1024x768 28mm 
Tower case 

WARRANTY 2 YEARS P&L 



COPROCESSOR 

Intel 387DX-33 

MOUSE 

Logitech Dexxa 3Bt 
Logitech Mouseman 
PRINTERS (cable included) 

RAVEN PR-9101 9-pin 192-cps 80-col 
RAVEN PR-2416 24-pin 192-cps 80-col 
OKIDATA 400 Laser 4-PPM 512K 
HP II compat 300DPI 

HARD DISK 

Maxtor 32K cache 80Mb 1 7ms IDE 
Quantum 64K cache 105Mb 17ms IDE 
Conner 64K cache 120Mb 16ms IDE 
Maxtor 64K cache 210Mb 15ms IDE 

MODEM 

2400 baud internal 

Cardinal Fax/modem 2400/9600 S/R 

Sound Blaster Pro 



$2795.00 



5250 00 

$3500 
$73 00 

$179 00 
$27500 
$765 00 



$345 00 
$38000 
$470 00 
$725 00 

$69.00 

$13500 

$245.00 



BUSINESS HOURS: Mon.-Wed. 9h-18h, Thurs.-Fri. 9h-21h, Sat. 9h-17h 
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s may do placed through the Daily 
business ollice. Room B-17, Union 
Building, 9h00-l4h00. Deadline is 
UhOO, hvo working days prior to publi- 
cation. 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 
per day, 3 or more consecutive days, 
$2.50 per day. McGill Employees (with 
stall card) $4.50 per day, 3 or more 
consecutive days, $3.50 per day. All 
others: $5.00 per day, or$4.00perday 
lor 3 or more consecutive days. (Prices 
do not include applicable GST or PST). 
For more information, please visit our 
ollice in person - WE CANNOT TAKE 
CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
The Daily assumes no financial respon ■ 
sibitity lor errors, or damage due to 
errors. Ad will re appear tree ol charge 
upon request il information is incorrect 
due to our error The Daily reserves the 
right not to print any classified ad. 



Wanted: House/iarge apartment to 
rent, furnished; Baie O'Urfé/Ste. Anne- 
de-Bollevue, 1 August 1992 to 31 Janu- 
ary 1993 by a Senior Scientist visiting 
the Institute of Parasitology, Macdonald 
Campus from Easter Europe Please 
contact Jenny at 398-7954 
Room for rant, 3 minutes from McGill! 
completely furnished Call 285-1227 
Sublat: EndofJan Spacious 3 1/2” 
Wood floor High ceilings Great loca- 
tion On Peel St., Bargain $525 1 min 
from McGill A must see Call 848-0229 
Roommata wanted for targe 6T/2" 
$200 ♦ utilities Female preferred For 
February Call 948-4284 
Parfact room in modest Westmount 
home Pleasant atmosphere Share 
kitchen 481-5911 



2 • Movers/Storage 

'.f-VIliT- 1 ? 



toraga. Closed van or truck 
Local and long distance Ott-Tor-Van- 
NY-Fla 7 days 24 hours Cheap Steve 
735-8148 

Moving and transportation ser- 
vice available Competitive rates Alex 
324-3794 



3 • Help Wanted 



anng, raaponaioia, non-smoKing 
woman needed to care for two young 
children 15-20 hrs/wk $5 00/hr (ne- 
gotiable) References Call 932-5527 
between 5-7 p m 

Bartandara • Get yourself a very 
lucrative part-time |ob The Master 
School of Bartending offers training 
course and placement service 2021 
Peel St (Peel Metro) 849-2828 Student 
Discounts 



5 ■ Typing Services 

iMfTTrr 



uccasa to all Studanta. Term 
papers, résumés, WordPerfect. 22yrs. 
experience. $1.75 double space, 7 
days/week. Rapid service. On campus 
• Peel/Sherbrooke Paulette Vigneault 
or Roxane 288-9638 288-0016 
Word procaaalng. Bilingual. High 
quality work on term papers, theses, 
C V. and all types of reports. 24 point 
dot matrix or laser printer Sherbrooke/ 
St Denis. Francine 847-8330 
TYPINGFWord Perfect 5 1. lasor 
printer. Eng /French Term papers, CV's, 
theses, etc. $1.75 page, double- 
spaced Expenenced, reliable On cam- 
pus 484-5407 evenings or leave mes- 
sage day 

Word procaaalng $1.75 a page dôT- 
ble spaced Please leave your name 
and number only Your call will be re- 
turned shortly 765-6055 
Tarm paper», thaaaa typed accu - 
rately Looks good with a laser printer 
2 minutes from McGill 843-3449 
Typing aarvicaa. Reasonable rates' 
Paper supplied IBM computer/laser 
printer For info after 6 pm or week- 
ends Monique — 374-5183 
LaaaFPrfnlTd word prdcessIngTor 
résumés, theses, term papers (editing 
and pick-up/delivery available) Rea- 
sonable rates for students 289-9518 
GIRL FRIDAY: Term Papers, 
Résumés, Manuscripts. Mailing Lists, 
Correspondence 9 00-6 00 ( 7 days) 
Laser printer 937-8495 (Atwater) 



6 • Services Offered 

VII i ir 



ng t-amaiai an 

needed for student haircuts Supervised 
by Jean Charles Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays at 5 pm for cuts $10 
Estetica 2175 Crescent For appoint- 
ments 849-9231 

“Your own buainaaa from home * 
No investment, no inventory, no quotas 
Big commissions and a bonus profit 
sharing plan that pays thousands of 
dollars Call today for free mailing that 
tells all (514) 931-0967 or fax your 
name, address and ph nr to(514)931- 
7108 

PREGNANCYCOUNSELUNG 
CENTRE offers free pregnancy test 
and confidential counselling Call for 
information orappointment 93S>21 22 
1650 de Maisonneuve W„ suite 203 



Information Clinic's staff of law students 
can help you. Call 398-6792 or visit 
University Centre B-21 10 am to 5 
p.m , Mon.-Fri 



a. Quality, Ser 
vice, Satisfaction. Student Rates. Bet- 
ter Business Bureau Member. See Yel- 
low Pages ad . PRESTIGE (on Guy) 939- 
2200 



FRIEDMAN & FRIEDMAN 

Chartered Accountants * Comptables agréés 



INTERNATIONAL 



7 ■ For Sale 



utar for aala: Atari 



with 1 megabyte of memory, 3 1/2* disk 
drive, colour monitor, mouse, lots of 
software $400 Call David at 281-6243. 
For an Intriguing murder mystery 
game call 93 1-2798 or 934-5078 Great 
night for a cheap price! 

Smith Corona typowritar for sale 
Electric portable Almost new Unused 
cartridges included Call 766-8603 If 
answering machine, dQ leave a mes- 
sage 

Downhill "akla^Txcellent condition 
two pairs of Dynamic VR27 • Tyrolia 
racing bindings Must see If interested 
call Graham 286-2517 
Epson Apai, iBM compaliblcTXT- 
Turbo,640K.30MBHD. Roland printer, 
Samsung monochrome monitor, per- 
fect condition, sell for $550 or best 
offer. Call Amir 465-2076 



10 • Rides/Tickets 



wing to Boston? Do you nave 
room for an extra person 7 1 am looking 
for a ride for this week Feb 6 or 7 — 9, 
wil split all expenses Call Anne-Marie 
845-0323 



12 • Personal 

I»mTHjl;MiII IJMIM.l l.'JUnWBl 



iscretionary 

to $250 00 for small projects, onented 
towards community action and ; or edu- 
cation on social issues Submit bnef 
proposal and budget Info: 398-7432 
Jason 

SoapWatchart! Help Ma! Doing 
research on soap operas Need feed- 
back from viewers following daytime or 
nighttime dramas Describe viewing 
experience Write Soap Operas. 2050 
Claremont. Apt 28, Montreal, H3Z2P8 
Do you know what you're doing for 
Spring Break? Need some ideas? 
Maybe we can help McGill Nightline 
398-6246 

Maka Etftra~Caah!ThlTMcConneTI 
Brain Imaging Centre is looking for 
healthy male and female volunteers over 
1 8 to advance brain research Call 398- 
8932 

CERT'S. 10 55 pm You're tired, but 
your friends want to stay. Don't want to 
walk home alone? Come walk with us. 
WSN Mon— Thurs 10:55 p.m. 



13 • Lessons/Courses 

; î I : M I : It* M I I ;T ■ - 



CHANT. Acquire a solid technique 
and learn the joy of singing . Beginner to 
advanced Classical, folk, pop. Experi- 
enced. Studio near downtown 484- 
5407 evenings 






Daytona Beach, Florida (Feb. 22-29) 
Be a part of the biggest show ever! Free 
live concerts by Canada's top bands 
only available through Happenin' Holi- 
days International. Limited space. Call: 
Chris 923-0126 or Yana 398-9467 



5075 de Sorel, Montreal, Québec H4P IG6 
Tel. : (514) 731-7901 Fax : (514) 731-2923 



AU 2ième COIFFURE ESTHETIQUE 

NEW ESTHETIQUE SERVICES 



fé > 

ir'* v 

«Lr \ 
Sb'. v ' - ; * 

ont 



Specials For McGill 
Students ALL YEAR! 



Shampoo, 
Cut & Style 

Men: $10 
Women: $15 



Perm or 



Modelling 



Women or 



Men from $20 




mm 



waxing, pedicure, im 
0% off for studonte 

ojq.cocq 8414 Parc Ave., 2nd floor, 

° eftsed MonÆ« ° suite 220 (corner Sherbrooke) 




tudonta: Having trou 
ble in EWC 7 Help yourself earn the ’A’ 
you deserve I tutor & edit assignments 
Call 982-9919 

•cor» well on the L*AT, GMAT, 
orGRE! Our preparation courses which 
use a unique approach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979 
Call 1 -B00-387-55 19 
Cours»»: The Age of Aquarius - Whal 
it really means Thurs Feb 6 (7 30 
p m ) Room 435, Union Bldg 489-0219 
Improv» your French • Meet 
Francophones in a bilingual club Half 
& Half 465-9128 



14 • Notices 

I ;rr i : mcrgBiBBiaflaaiiigi^ 



we'll print 32 blank pagos The choice is 
y ours Union 406, 398-6816 
AduIt ChlldrVn of Alcoholic • 
(ACOA) Workshop starting Monday, 
February 10th — 3-4 30 p m at the 
Counselling Service Call 398-3601 for 
information, 

Submit to PHlirTNow accepting 
fiction, poetry, non-fiction & artwork 
Drop off submissions at the Pillar office 



McGill Diily Black Hiitory Inct )19 



CLASSIFIEDS 



3479 Peel St before 5 00 Fe 
Daytona l»achforf 239IÜ In 

eludes transportation, classy hotel on 
beach(7 nights), fully organized sched- 
ule. discounts (food/alcohol, Disney, 
MGM, cruise .) + more 1 Booking now 
845-9268/281-6770 Sean 
W» n»»d your story and/or opinion! 
We are compiling information on the 
McGill self-defence course Please help 
us out Leave a message for Fiona at 
398-6823 or 398-7432 



16 • Musicians 

L'rnrrarrTTnrrihirrnaCTarnrd 



•mala guitarist for 

style rock band Vocals an asset Call 
488-0379 



17 - Parking 



anting lor small car Availa 
mediately, seconds from campus 
Hurry 401-5911 



18 • Mediums 



un» oi in» u»st spiritual psychic, 
experienced consultant wouldhelp you 
by her gifted power Relaxation & heal- 
ing by exercise and diet Mona Tel 
(514)930-0771 



REGGAE & POETRY 





Mettant en vedette / featuring 
' Double gagnant du prix JUNO 
' Two-Time JUNO Award Winner 

’ LILLIAN ALLEN 

' I • el / and 

* •'* AHDRI ZIIINA MANDIELA 

avec let invité» tpéeloux 
with tpeclol guetl appearance by 

PAT DILLON 
' . -, A TOICH OF HEAVEN 

Maîtres de cérémonie / 

, QgfcjgjOT ■ Master ot ceremonies 

'plÉflA '• MICHAEL C. PINTARD 







CINEMA RIALTO 

5723 du Parc (Mélro Place des Arts , Autobus BON/ 1 29N) 
Vendredi 7 février / Friday 7 February 
à 20 heures / at 8 00 p.m 
Prix / PriCL- 
$ 12 .00 GENERAI 

$ 10.00 f tudiants, Bôrvéliciairos d'Assstance Sociale et Chômage 
Students. Wollato lectpienls. Unemployed 




îeaforth 
Medical 
Building 
3550 Côte 
des Neiges 
Montreal . 
g Guy 

932-2433 



SPECIAL 1 


SPECIAL 2 


FREE CONTACT LENSES 
OR FREE FRAME 

WITH THE PURCHASE OF A FFIAME AND 
PRESCRIPTION LENSES AT REGULAR PRICE, 
WE OFFER YOUR CHOICE OF 

1) FREE CONTACT LENSES 

(SOFT DAILY WEAR. SPHERICAL TRANSPARENT) 
OR ' 

2) A SECOND FREE FRAME 

WITH THE PURCHASE OF SECOND SET OF 
PRESCRIPTION LENSES 


SPECIAL 

PRICES 

ON CONTACT LENSES 
DAILY WEAR *99 

EXTENDED WEAR S 1 39 
TINTED LENSES S 169 

(DAILY WEAR) 



EVE EXAMINATION AVAILABLE BY APPOINTMENT WITH OPTOMETRIST 
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REBATE 



1992 GÆADS 



$ 750 Cash Rebate 

in addition to any other incentives 



Plymouth Laser 

Sizzling looks unit 
hoi pi-rfonnanu 1 

From SI}, 735” 



Fugle Nunimit 

A sporty Japanese-built sedan 
From $10,870” 



Jeep YJ Eagle Talon 

The fun-to-drive convertible Driving excitement from 

From $12,165” an award-winner 

From $16,205” 



Plymouth Sundance/ 
Dodge Shadow 
Snorty good looks at an 
lanlc price 
From $9,995” 



Plymouth Colt 200 
A high-spirited car with style 
From $9,380” 



You’ve worked hard for your education. And now Chrysler wants to start you on 
your way with incredible savings on your first new car or truck. 

Whatever your taste, from the dynamic, affordable Coll to the adventurous 
Jeep YJ to the sleek Eagle Talon, you’ll save an additional $750 on any new 
1 992 Chrysler vehicle of your choice! 

Make the best deal you can at any Dodge-I’lymouth or Jeep/Eagle dealership, 
then present the certificate below for an additional savings of S750! 

It’s that simple. And that affordable! 

Visit your Dodge-I’lymouth or Jeep/Eagle dealer today for a test-drive. 
Experience the Chrysler difference for yourself. 



Buy with Confidence 

With Chrysler’s Owner's Choice Protection Pian, you can choose between 
our 7-year/l 1 5 ,000-kiIometre Powertrain Warranty combined with a 
l-year/20, 000-kilometre bumper-to-bumper Basic Warranty, Ok our 
3-vear/60, 000-kilometre bumper-to-bumper Basic Warranty. (For Imports and 
Laser/Talon models only, the 3/60 Basic Warranty choice includes a 5-year/ 
100,000-km Powertrain Warranty. ) It’s your choice and there’s no deductible! * 

"Some restrictions apply See dealer (or ill-tails 

" • Manufacturer's suggested retail price base vehicle as at January I, I'bli Price is subject to c lunge. Price esc luiles 
freight, licence, tax anil insurant- Dealer order may tie necessary Dealer may sell for less (lifer axailable until 
December 51. 1992. Vehicles may not be exactly- as shown. 



Chrysler Graduate Program 



$75 

(Cash hat is apply I" Mail purchase* (or personal um-oiiU 



CASH REBATE 

on the 1992 Chrysler vehicle of 
your choice in addition to 
any other incentives offeredf 



Please complete: 



Province: Postal Code: 

Telephone: 

bring this certificate to the Dodge- -Plymouth or Ji-t-pKagle dealer of your i lioicc to 
rce i-iii- your cash rebate 



Vr dealer (ordrtaiK 



CHRYSLER Ô 

Rll you 
have lo do 
is drive 
one. 
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